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A WORTH HOUSE DRESS. 


r HIS attractive model for a house dress combines style, 

simplicity, and comfort in most admirable fashion. 
The original is a gay and pretty gown of soft clinging wool 
of a rose-red shade, with large bows of pale moss green rib- 
bon. The collar and square plastron are of Russian em- 
broidery of bright colors wrought in old-time cross stitch—a 
trimming seen on many new spring dresses. In design it is 
an easy-fitting princesse dress with but few seams, and but- 
toned invisibly all the way down from under the left arm to 
the hem of the skirt. The waist is made over a silk lining, 
with front fitted by darts and hooked down the middle, the 
top being covered with embroidery. Over this the princesse 
front is drawn plainly, without seams, and turned down di- 
agonally at the top in a graduated revers that is faced with 
the red material. A Directoire belt with large bow crosses 
the front only, and large bows are set on the right shoulder 
and far down the left side of the skirt. The back breadths 
have fulness added in the seams below the waist. The 
sleeves are full at the top, where they droop to folds around 
the elbow, and are closely buttoned below. Ribbed red silk 


A WORTH HOUSE DRESS. 


stockings and low shoes of red kid, of Suéde, or of black 
glazed leather complete this charming toilette. 

Crépon, challi, cashmere, and fancy French woollens will 
be made by this model in varied colors, as navy blue with 
bright Russian embroidery and rose-colored bows, or pale 
violet wool with écru embroidery. Sage green, gray, and 
silver blue gowns made up with cream-tinted embroidery 
have a sash belt and bows of pale pink ribbon of great width. 


PILLOWS. 


N the days of fourteen necessary pillows to a divan, and 

the many window-seats and corners of our modern houses, 
apparently built to receive them, it is well to think of some 
variety in their make. 

The divan should have, asa beginning of the fourteen, two 
large ones standing against the wall. These should either be 
stuffed with hair, or very hard with feathers, to secure some 
dignity and support for the others. The other twelve can 
take all shapes and colors, unless a scheme of color is carried 
out in the room, the larger ones stuffed with feathers, cov- 




















ered with a furniture velvet or a woollen brocade, the design 
darned with a contrasting color in heavy silk, the smaller 
ones stuffed with eider-down, and covered with soft silk 
either in plain colors or figured. 

Of course the main expense of these pillows is in the stu- 
ing, as the cover can be made very effective in a hundred 
inexpensive ways. Many people are such vandals as to cut 
up old bolsters for this use, and others use the spare-room 
pillows; if they are square, all the better, making the cover 
easy to slip off when the guest arrives and demands his pil- 
low. In many houses where a guest a month is the rule, 
this expedient secures thirty decorated days and a little 
trouble on the thirty-first. There seems nothing that can be 
used in place of the expensive hair, feathers, or down that is 
equally satisfactory, in spite of the suggested subterfuges of 

ne-cut rags, stripped paper, and excelsior. A very pretty 
cover can be made of crash, with the all-over design of flow- 
ers or geometrical design worked in outline in one shade of 
embroidery silk, and a narrow hem-stitched edge all around 
the square. This can be laced with cord to a plain back, 
hem-stitched the same way, or the edge can have eyelets, and 
be laced, or tied together with small ribbon bows. Again. a 
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mere pillow-case can be made of a figured silk hem-stitched 
at one end, and tied in two or three places with ribbon to 
close the end. This is a good method for the spare-room 
pillow needed for other use on occasion. Japanese cotton 
makes a very pretty inexpensive cover, and with little work 
can be made prettier by outlining the design in filoselle; aud 
the same can be done with cretonne. hen you come to 
more elaborate ones, any amount of work in silk embroidery, 
ribbon embroidery, cord braiding, or drawn. work for linen 
covers can be put on to the small square of silk, wool, or 
linen. A bit of Oriental embroidery, four small doilies patch- 
worked together, designs applied on to silk and velvet, can 
all be Utilized. A design outlined in white silk on linen sug- 
gests the thermometer at ninety degrees, and bears much 
washing. Bedroom pillows look well in chintz, particularly 
if there is some of it at windows and doors of the room. In 
short, they are of endless comfort everywhere, and pad out 
the angles of our furniture, backs, and tempers. 


BAZAR, 


A Four-page Illustrated Supplement. 
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Our next number will contain a Pattern-sheet Supplement, 
with a variety of full-sized patterns, accompanied by illustrations 
and descriptions, of Spring Toilettes, comprising both Tailor 
Gowns and Indoor Toilettes ; Casaque Costumes ; a Russian 
Blouse ; Frocks for Girls of all sizes ; Work Patterns, etc., ete, 


SERVANTS’ WAGES. 

IPVHE question of servants’ wages is a practical 
| one, with a direct bearing upon the home eco- 
nomics of most people. Within the last decade the 
scale of wages paid to domestic servants has been 
steadily rising, while no corresponding increase in 
efficiency or faithfulness has been noted on their 
part. Employers find themselves confronted by a 
curiously intricate and interesting problem, involv- 
ing in its settlement many prolific issues. 

We may assume that the aim of the ordinary 
American house-mistress is to be honest, to be just. 
She does not wish to defraud the hireling of wages 
clearly her due, nor to be oppressively narrow or 
penurious in fixing the amount agreed upon by her- 
self and her maid as an equivalent for services 
rendered. She does not forget how petty and weari- 
some is the routine of house-work, however wisely 
ordered. She takes into account the early rising, 
the slipping softly down stairs to a cold kitchen 
in the dusky winter morning while the family are 
taking the last luxurious nap, the yielding of tastes 
and preferences to the ordering of another, and the 
inevitably restricted liberty, except on the “‘after- 
noon out,” which is Bridget’s most dearly prized pos- 
session and inalienable right. The American woman 
of whatever class is a liberal soul, and, as a liberal 
soul, she prefers to overpay rather than to undervalue 
the services of cook and laundress, of chambermaid 
and waitress, or of the factotum, who, in a vast 
majority of republican households, is the single do- 
mestic stay and staff—the girl who does general 
house-work. 

The mistress cannot forget, however, that the sum 
in coin or bills handed punctually to Bridget on 
the day when it falls due represents only a part 
of Bridget’s wages. The woman receives also com- 
fortable lodging and excellent board. A room suit- 
ably furnished with, let us hope invariably, a good 
bed, warm covering, facilities for bathing, rest, and 
light, so that Bridget’s toilet may be as thorough and 
refined as that of any other member of the family, is set 
apart for her separate occupation. Her food is abun- 
dant, varied, and delicate—the food, in fact, upon 
which her employer and the children are daily fed. 
She has, besides her own chamber, a warm and agree- 
able apartment for her personal use in the kitchen, 
luxurious, indeed, as compared with the cabin which 
was her childhood’s home across the sea. In addi- 
tion to this, in some easy-going houses, the mistress 
allows her the freedom of the dining-room, especially 
if that be, as it often is, a front basement, little fre- 
quented by the family except at meal-times; and 
here she sews, reads, or entertains a visitor or two at 
her pleasure when her work is done. 

Fourteen dollars a month, which ten years ago 
was regarded as a fair wage for the general house- 
worker, has by degrees increased to a sum varying 
from fifteen to twenty dollars. The girl lately land- 
ed and scarcely knowing a dripping-pan from a tin 
pail, utterly ignorant of the commonest processes, 
and having nothing to offer except blundering good- 
will and stupid strength, boldly demands twelve dol- 
lars the first month and fourteen the second. A visit 
to an intelligence office is an experience as vexatious 
as it is amusing, so amazing is the disparity between 
the ability to perform stipulated offices and the 
honorarium expected for the attempt to perform 
them. Often the maid frankly and naively confesses 
her entire ignorance, but declares, innocently, ‘* Yez 
"ll find me ready to l’arn.” Asked why she expects 
high wages while inexperienced, she hastens amiably 
to explain, ‘‘Me cousin told me to take no less. 
Plenty of raal ladies will be glad to get me.” 
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Naturally a servant who is fairly able to under- 
take the general work of a house, or the work of a 
department in a house, does not like to be paid less 
than her work is worth, or less than other servants 
are receiving for similar work. Fourteen dollars 
may amply cover her expenses, which, outside of the 
money sent ‘‘home” two or three times a year, are 
only for her church and her clothing; but she is 
restless and unhappy, and very likely to throw up a 
good place, if her neighbors are receiving fifteen and 
sixteen dollars for work like hers. She loses caste 
if she accepts less. Often an unthinking mistress, 
who can afford to pay wages much in excess of those 
ordinarily given in her town, causes a flutter of dis- 
content all along the line, and makes life distinctly 
more difficult for her fellow-housewives, by unduly 
raising the rate in her own kitchen. 

We shall never arrive at real independence and 
comfort, so far as the servant question is concerned, 
until we who are housekeepers either organize in 
our own defence, or agree to abide by certain laws, 
formulated or unwritten, but generally understood. 
No household stands in solitude. The attitude of 
each house-mistress on the question of servants and 
their wages is interesting and vital to every other. 

Certainly our present fashion of putting a premi- 
um upon incompetency merits only condemnation in 
the court of common-sense. Even expediency can- 
not excuse or condone our almost universal weak- 
ness in this matter. In the counting-room, the shop, 
the factory, the office, promotion is won by merit, 
and the higher the value of the service rendered, the 
more generous the stipend. It would appear that in 
woman’s special and peculiar domain—the household 
—the single exception to this rule is found. 

That the thoroughly trained and facile cook, the 
deft - handed, soft - footed, quick- witted waitress, the 
efficient general house-worker, should demand and 
be paid the highest wages is obviously just. There 
are always places for these, where their accomplish- 
ments are duly rated. But it is idle and unjust to 
gauge equally with these the services of those who 
are irresponsible, slack, or simply half taught. 





MRS. WOUTER VAN TWILLER. 


Saturday Afternoons. > ! 
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WE fell to amar Neon with our tea—the tire-ligut play- 
ing over Professor Prodgers’s spectacles and Miss Van Au- 
ken’s fair face—about Lent, as people will at this season. and 
of all it meant, not so much to the religious as to the social 
world. How to pleasure-seekers it came like the blowing to 
of a door, shutting gayety suddenly away from eager faces 
straining to reach it. Or how it was like a grave, to the very 
edge of which fashion whirled and danced in impetuous 
rush. Some one observed that it was very well to fancy gay 
revellers were ever stopped by barred portals or graves, for 
straggling bands always found their way beyond, as Lent it- 
self could prove. We were inclined, perhaps, in our talk to 
strain imagination somewhat, after the manner of people 
over threadbare themes. It was the Professor—he had been 
silent till then—who broke in, saying that what astonished 
him most about Lent was that with it began the great ques- 
tion of clothes—clothes for Easter. The shops, he had no- 
ticed on his walk down town to-day, were brilliant with 
suggestions. ‘‘Sackcloth,” he said, ‘‘ must have a fashion- 
able cut to it, I suppose, and while the body is being morti- 
fied, one eye is to be kept open for the beautifying of it af- 
terward. It’s all frivolity.” 

“But don’t you think,” said Mrs. Van Twiller, gently, 
‘* we abuse the question when we think of clothes as frivoli- 
ties? They seem to me one note only in the general har- 
mony of life, never accentuated except by discord.” 

** And such tragedies, dear Professor,” said Miss Van Au- 
ken, ‘‘as there can be about clothes! Whole dramas. 
Last summer, in the mountains of North Carolina, I met a 
poor man—so poor that with difficulty he kept his wife and 
seven children from starving. The husband of his wife's 
sister died, and my poor man took the woman and her eight 
children into his little cabin to care for, then took his one 
coat and buried the husband in it. And that coat, left over 
from his wedding long ago, meant his only possibility of 
seeing his fellow-men except as a laborer in the fields. He 
had buried with his coat every hope of worldly advance he 
ever had. Even church-going was shut away.’ 

“Speaking of clothes,” said Mrs. Van Twiller, “I can 
remember my dear old Virginia grandmother telling us 
how, when she would appear in new clothes at church, two 
or three little colored girls next morning would come from 
different directions with ‘ Missis’ compliments, and could she 
have the pattern of the cape you wore to church yesterday?’ ” 

“Oh,” said Miss Van Auken, ‘‘I wonder why it is that 
clothes for church really get one into more unhappiness and 
trouble than clothes for any other place. Long ago I heard 
a story, I have never forgotten it, of the wife of a clergyman 
with only five hundred a year to live upon, but who had 'way 
down in the bottom of her meek, tired little soul a craving 
for beauty and color. There was a Mrs. Dabneport, a prosper- 
ous, magnificent creature, the Lady Bountiful of the village, 
who set the fashion of the place. Every Monday morning 
the one milliner and mantua-maker combined in town was 
consulted about adaptations of her costumes. Once Mrs. 
Dabneport appeared in a marvellous bonnet of purple and 
yellow, when those colors were in fashion, and this bonnet 
set the soul of the poor little hard-worked, pleasureless wo- 
man allaflame. She and the milliner were closeted next day, 
and out of cheap materials a fac-simile of the other bon- 
net was made. My mother always remembered the air 
with which she walked into church the next Sunday morp- 
ing, the poise of the poor little head, and the look of satis- 
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faction on her careworn face. Every eye was on her; but 
after one withering glance in her , Mrs. Dabneport 
looked away. The knew sbe was angry, and 
next week they knew turned 
rectory forever. But poor Mrs. Brown, with only 
hundred a year, lmd not a penny with which to make 
bonnet over. Sunday after Sunday she had to wear the 
flaunting thin ge 
church, with eyes of all the 
** Dear child,” said the Professor, laying his hand tenderly 
on Miss Van Auken’s head, *‘ with such gifts for see- 
ing them, may none of life’s tragedies ever come your way!” 
After this, none of us spoke for a little, till, other people 
arriving, our own special group broke up. 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
THE RETROSPECTIVE WOMAN. 


— travellers say that women are not allowed to en- 
ter the chapel of St. John the Baptist in Rome, even at 
this day, because a woman caused his death. If a husband 
and wife go together to visit the chapel, the husband alone 
enters it, and the wife is allowed at most to peep through the 
door. She is regarded, not as herself, but as a retrospective 
and traditional being, appertaining to a long-distant period. 
There is nothing so very e ional in all this. The condi- 
tion of women cannot possibly be understood except by re- 
membering that its roots and sources are all thus retrospec- 
tive, that no woman is treated or judged or criticised in the 
same light as she would be if the human race had been cre- 
ated yesterday, but that she carries, even in the most en- 
lightened community, the weight of long years during which 
she has been subjected and degraded—a position which still 
continues untouched, indeed, over a large part of the habi- 
table globe. The woman who is today underpaid or unedu- 
cated, who is prohibited from making a will or having the 
legal guardianship of her own child, who is allowed to come 
into a club-house only on a ‘‘ ladies’ night,” or into a univer- 
sity only by way of an “annex,” is not really the woman of 
to-day so much as the retrospective and traditional woman 
whom we cannot get out of our minds. She is the Eve who 
tempted Adam, the Herodias who wished for John the Bap- 
tist’s head in a charger; she is the Oriental woman—the wo- 
man of the middle ages—ignorant and incapable, in fact, a 
fountain of evil, and unfitted for any good thing. Thoreau 
says, ‘I love mankind, but I hate the usages of the dead un- 
kind.” But it is the traditional usages of the dead unkind by 
which women are stil] hampered, and every hinderance they 
find bas been hardened into place by the freezing of a thou- 
sand winters. This is the difiiculty which we must always 
bear in mind. In endeavoring to improve the position of 
women, we are not — fighting our contemporaries alone, 
we are fighting the traditions of a great many centuries and 
the practices of many nations. 

It is a striking illustration of this that when a writer so 
thoroughly practical as Mr, Sidney Webb in England dis- 
cusses in the London Heonomic Journal the reason why wo- 
men, as a class, receive less than men for the same work, he 
traces the real foundation of the evil back, after the minutest 
exploring, to the general fact that women are still viewed in 
the light of a tradition. ‘Custom and public opinion” he 
finds more potent than all other causes, and prevailing where 
other causes do not exist. In the English Post-office, he 
says, women perform precisely the same duties with some 
of the male clerks. ‘‘In the savings-bank department they 
do, unit for unit, precisely the same amount of work.” In 
the ledger work they are conceded to do their work more 
neatly, and to make fewer mistakes, Yet they are not paid 
the same, and in one instance cited *‘ the Treasury cut down 
the pay of a woman clerk employed on the Labor Com- 
missiou from 42s. to 358. per week, on the ground that 42s. 
was a man’s pay, whereas it was a woman who did the work, 
so she ought not to receive more than 35s.!" Then he an- 
alyzes very thoroughly the points where women are really 
at disadvantage beside men, and shows, point by point, how 
these disadvantages are to be reached. But, after all, his 
summing up is that ‘‘ summarizing roughly these suggestions, 
it may be said that women’s inferiority of remuneration for 
equivalent work is, where it exists, the direct or indirect re- 
sult, to a very large extent, of their past subjection,” and 
moreover, that it is now mainly dependent ‘ upon the influ- 
ence of custom and public opinion.” Hence, he thinks, ** it 
may be largely removed by education and combination 
among women themselves.” 

This is most important testimony, and what strengthens 
the belief that the inequality of w at least may be re- 
moved is the fact that it has al y been removed in the 
most highly educated pursuits yet opened to women—liter- 
ature and the drama. At the very beginning of these paths 
there may be a slight difference, but it soon disappears. I 
have had to do with literature al] my life, and have known 
many editors and many publishers, but I have never yet 
heard of an instance where it was seriously proposed to pay 
a woman less for the same manuscript merely because of 
her sex. Now if this is already the case in one or two pur- 
suits, despite the traditional inferiority of women, there is 
no reason why it should not in time extend to all. The old 
excuse that the lower pay is due to the greater competition 
amoung women will not permanently hold. ‘There is no rea- 
son why that same competition should not apply in litera- 
ture and the drama, and practically it does. it therefore it 
does not cheapen labor there, it moe | not cheapen it any where; 
there must be other causes, The main cause, Mr. Webb 
thinks, is in a habit and a tradition, and this is to be over- 
come by education and combination among women them- 
selves, It is very probable, for instance, that if there had 
been the same amount of informal co-operation and of per- 
tinacity among women who teach school that has been man- 
ifested within forty years by cooks and chamber-maids, the 
wages of teachers might, as in the other case, have been 
more than doubled. And if women who have a little prop- 
erty would insist on watching over their own investments 
with one-half the vigilance with which an Irish washerwo- 
man guards her savings-bank book, we should not so often 
see them reduced to beggary at a single stroke. Of the 
thirty women, for instance, whose names appear as stock- 
holders in the defunct Maverick National k, it is said 
that very few had ever made the discovery that each oue-was 
liable to be assessed the full par value of her stock to pay 
the depositors of that broken-down institution. 

But these things, after all, are merely illustrative. The 
main point in regard to the whole matter is that women are 
still carrying on their shoulders the yoke of a traditionary and 
remote period, and that all the conditions of their life reflect 


that period, though unconsciously. Their critics utter a tra- 
dition, even their defenders are rot always free from it. 
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incompetent, ‘‘in other words, they were women, 

ly echoing, unconsciously to himself, the remark of the Hin- 
00 to the missionary that there were but two points on 

which all Hindoo sects were united—the sacredness of cows 

and the depravity of women. T. W. H. 
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NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
MATERIALS FOR GIRLS’ FROCKS. 


4 bey fancy French woollens in vogue for ladies’ dresses 
are used in small figures, a, and checks for girls’ 
spring frocks. Crépon, plissé wools, Bedford cords in great 
variety, and the new velowrs russe with tiny silk cords cross- 
ing wool grounds, are chosen for their best dresses, to be 
worn on the first warmer days. The glossy Henrietta cloths 
are still used, but cashmere is less in favor. Cheviot, home- 
spun, and rough flecked wools in stripes or checks are for 
serviceable every-day wear, with serges and wide rough 
diagonals for school and outing dresses. 

For dancing-school, parties, or concerts in the afternoon 
or evening are gay little dresses of red or yellow bengaline, 
of pink or white crépe de Chine or China silk, of pale 
green, lilac, blue, or écru crépon, or of the flowered India 
silks and challies, Wash dresses to be worn all summer are 
of pink, buff, or white corded dimity, French nainsook, 
zephyr ginghams in fine stripes, or cotton Bedford cords, 
the last in blue or lilac cords alternating with white, or 
écru with tan or darker brown. Beige, gray, tan-color, and 

ale violet are as fashionable colors for children’s dresses as 
for those worn by their mothers. 
cru point de Génes lace and br very ten embroidery 
are the trimmings most used for girls’ best dresses. Ribbons 
of velvet and moiré are employed in quantities on these 
owns, whether they be of silk, wool, or fine cotton fabrics. 
The gay Russian embroideries are also used. 


NEW MODELS. 


The latest models for spring frocks of girls four to ten 
years old differ from those of last season in having shorter 
skirts that cover the knees well but leave the limbs free be- 
low. Fashionable mothers who follow extreme styles have 
adopted for their girls the so-called French dress, with ab- 
normally long waist, and short skirt barely reaching to the 
knees; but, as a matter of fact, girls in Paris now wear the 
Empire gown, with short waist up under the arms, and long 
skirt almost touching the floor, and also the English Green- 
away gowns that have long been familiar here. In selecting 
styles, however, everything depends on the child, a plain 
short frock suiting one best, and an elaborate picturesque 
gown being more becoming to another. Mothers of con- 
servative taste are slow to accept the extremely short skirts, 
preferring those of medium length extending half way be- 
low the knee and the top of the high shoes. All skirts for 
small girls are straight and full, measuring from two yards 
and a half to three yards or a trifle more in width, A 
hem of four to six inches is at the foot. The top has usual- 
ly two rows of gathers, with much of the fulness thrown 
toward the back, and is sewed to the waist with a welting 
cord. Rows of insertion and of velvet ribbon are the trim- 
mings preferred; tucks and ruffles are also used, 

The waists of girls’ frocks are of natural length and round, 
or with a slight point in front,and are buttoned or hooked 
in the back. High waists are mostly made with a yoke or 
to represent a guimpe, hence low waists to wear with real 
guimpes are in greater favor than ever. The material is put on 
full over a fitted lining, giving the effect of a seamless waist, 
and showing only under-arm seams. Very full trimmings 
are then added as revers that widen in deep epaulettes, 
gathered on the tops of the sleeves, or a bertha frill around 
the shoulders below a yoke or on a low round waist, or else 
a full gathered bib of lace hanging from a high collar band. 
Figaro jackets, pointed Swiss belts, and sashes of various 
widths are on many pretty waists. The newest sleeves have 
a balloon-like puff, kept as round as a globe by lining or 
short bands inside; this serves as short sleeves for a guimpe 
dress, or else as the top of long sleeves for high waists. 
Russian sleeves, gathered in the armholes and falling loose 
nearly to the elbow, are used both for high and low waists. 
There are also many straight sbirt sleeves gathered to nar- 
row wristbands, and others that are full from top to elbow, 
then close below. 

Among special novelties are princesse gowns for girls of 
six years or less, made of two breadths of sage green or blue 
Henrietta cloth, gathered to a low-necked yoke of black 
velvet, the front draped across from a little chow near each 
armhole, the back in two box pleats or in a Watteau fold. 
There are no sleeves, some gathers below the armholes 
giving a slight drapery there. With this is worn a guimpe 
of white silk or of nainsook, drawn down in pleats or tucks 
from gathers about the lace collar band, with sleeves puffed 
to the elbow and gathered to wristbands matching the collar. 
A high dress of pale blue challi with pink and brown flowers 
and blue waving ribbon design has brown moiré ribbon, two 
inches wide, pointed in front of waist, then carried up the 
sides to hang in a Watteau bow from between the shoulders 
in the back. The challi is shirred twice around the neck, 
leaving a standing frill, and in the middle of front and back 
at the waist line on a fitted cambric lining. The skirt, two 
yards and a half wide, is simply hemmed. Full sleeves are 
shirred below the elbow. 

A peasant dress for a girl of eight years is of checked 
Cheviot, bias throughout. This has a pointed Swiss bodice 
covered with braid, the Cheviot above in V shape, with sleeve 
caps. It is filled out with a high guimpe of surah—blue, 
— 4 green, yellow, or black—made on the waist lining, with 
full sleeves drooping on close cuffs. A twist of red or brown 
moiré ribbon passed around the armholes is tied in a large 
bow on the shoulders, The Figaro jacket and pointed 
Swiss belt trimmed with rows of braid are together on other 
Cheviot waists, made full and high in front, and round and 
plain or pleated in the back. 

High- necked dresses with Watteau back and a yoke in 
front of écru Genoa lace are made of crépon, cashmere, or 
India silk in old-rose, Nile green, or silvery blue for girls of 
four to eight years. The front is shirred in puffs, and the 
back has a Watteau bow, or cascade bow of satin ribbon. 
The full topped sleeves have close cuffs of the lace over 
silk. Other fine wools and India silks have shirred tucks 
across the entire low waist in front and back. 


GUIMPES AND SHIRT WAISTS. 


The novelty for guimpes is a round collar finished with a 
deep lace frill that falls low on the waist of the dress and 
over the tops of the sleeves, This o— the popular effect 
of a bertha of lace surrounding the low neck or the yoke of 
a dress. White China silks or mull are used for these 
guim The full sleeves are feather-stitched on shirring 
at the wrist, with lace frills falling on the hands. Washing 
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silk, foulards, and cotton Cheviots are made up in shirt waists, 
with shallow yoke, turned-over collar, a box pleat down the 
front, and fall deoves with deep cuffs, 


FOR LARGE GIRL. 


Girls from twelve to sixteen years old are dressed with 
charming simplicity. They wear high-necked waists with 


shirred yoke, or one of embroidery, a girdle, corselet, belt, 
or sash, large sleeves, and a plain skirt three yards or more 
in width. Thus a school dress of gingham in quarter-inch 


stripes of blue and white is drawn on cords between the arm- 
holes in yoke shape, n around the neck, and also at the 
line of the waist. White embroidery four inches wide, with 
scalloped edge, is gathered to the shoulders and down in 
front of the armholes in zouave jacket shape, then passes 
backward on. the sides, and is tapered to the waist line in 
the back. The full sleeves are drawn on cords near the 
wrist, with a frill at the edge, and a similar frill is erect 
around the neck. Black velvet belt ribbon two inches wide 
conceals the join of the skirt and waist, and is tied in a bow 
behind, with long ends. A i dress for the spring is of 
velours russe, with sheen like velvet, the ground of brown 


with tiny cords of écru silk. This has a square yoke and 
close cuffs of open-patterned écru embroidery, to which the 
velours is gathered, and then is almost concealed in front b 
a wide 


of brown ag with one end pleated hig 
in each under-arm seam, drawn down to cross in front, and 
tapered to the middle of the back, where a great bow is tied, 
with long ends. 

Outing dresses of cotton Bedford cord in alternate navy 
blue or brown with white cords are made with a bell skirt 
attached to a bodice or Swiss belt whaleboned to keep a 
shirt waist beneath in place. The shirt waist may be of 

lain cotton Cheviot or of white muslin or colored foulard. 

ith this is worn a double-breasted reefer or a blazer of the 
Bedford cord, the latter with cut-away front and a shawl 
collar or facing of Cheviot like that of the skirt. For large 
girls the skirt reaches the ankle. 

Blazer suits of blue serge for these young girls have a bell 
skirt closed in the back and opened down each side of the 
front in slits that are afterward buttoned with small gilt 
butions. The skirt is attached to a bodice that is supplied 
with suspenders of the serge two inches wide, stitched with 
many rows of red or yellow, and furnished at the ends with 
loops of silk cord to go over ball buttons of filigree gilt or 
silver set on the bodice. A shirt waist worn with this skirt 
is of red China silk striped with black, or of blue with yel- 
low lines, simply made with fulness gathered to the neck— 
not on the shoulders—in front and back, and buttoned on a 
“fly band,” with two ruffles down the front. A turned-over 
collar has a ruffle on the edge, and cuffs to match are on full 
sleeves. The serge blazer is quite long, with fitted back and 
open front, with short revers and collar stitched with red or 
yellow to match the shirt. 

Russian blouses, in many ways illustrated for ladies, will 
be worn by girls of sweet sixteen. There are also pretty 
jacket waists for their wool gowns made with a belt across 
the back, the fronts opening straight on a shirt waist of 
washing silk or of dotted foulard. The belt of the back 
passes through slits in the side seams and crosses the blouse 
waist. Girls of fourteen years and less will continue to 
wear shirt suits of striped or checked wool with a sleeveless 
jacket over a shirt of changeable silk or of striped washing 
silk. Mothers who ask designs for plaid dresses are referred 
to this model. The round waist with an Eton jacket front 
~ also still popular for wool dresses with gathered surah 

ront 
PARTY GOWNS. 


A deep bertha of Lyons de Génes lace falling from the low 
neck to the belt, and tied up on the shoulders with ribbon 
bows, is on many little party frocks of China crape, crépon, 
challi; or India silk, either white, the favorite pink, pale 
blue, green, or lilac. Moiré ribbon of the same color or in 
contrast goes around the waist and hangs in a Watteau bow 
from between the shoulders. If the dress is for dancing, 
the skirt must be very wide to permit the glide and uwing. 
A sheer mull and lace guimpe is worn with such dresses. A 
low round-necked dress of red bengaline has a bertha frill 
of red chiffon, and is worn with a silk guimpe that has a 
yoke of écru point de Génes lace. A pale blue crépon dress 
with Genoa lace yoke and sleeves and a blue chiffon bertha 
has moss green velvet ribbon for a belt and Watteau bow. 
An écru Bedford crépon has rows of narrow mignon ribbon 
velvet of dull green shade drawn through beading around 
the belt, and forming rosettes on the shoulders; this has a 
high waist, with the front drooping as a blouse, and a deep 
full bib of écru lace. Many high waists are cut low about 
the throat, and finished there with a turned-over ruffle of 
chiffon or of lace. A bridemaid of nine years, when assist- 
ing at the wedding of her aunt only eighteen years old, was 
dressed in white bengaline, with low full round waist trimmed 
with a deep lace bertha falling below the waist line,and caught 
up on the shoulders by Prince of Wales bows of three high 
curving loops of white moiré ribbon. A Watteau bow of 
ribbon is at the back of the shirred guimpe of white China 
silk with lace sleeves. Full skirt falling just below the knee. 
For girls of twelve years are white crépe de Chine frocks, 
with the waist rounded slightly below the throat,and trimmed 
around the neck with a full chiffon frill. The sleeves are 
very full, and three-quarters long, with a ribbon bracelet 
finishing them. A belt and Watteau bow are of white moiré 
ribbon two inches wide. Girls of fourteen or sixteen years 
wear pink, gray, or blue crape dresses similarly made, with 
very wide girdle and larger Watteau bow. 


WASH DRESSES. 


Wash dresses of lawns and ginghams are made in many 
of the ways described for other dresses, but without lining 
in the waist. Zephyr — in narrow stripes of pink, 
green, blue, or lilac with white are in t favor at present, 
and are made up straight instead of bias as they were last 
poe. A full gathered and hemmed skirt of three or four 
»readths is in dresses for girls from six to fourteen years old. 
A high belted waist has a blouse effect by fulness gathered 
on the shoulders in front and back, with a point of embroid- 
ery let in at the top of the front. A turned-down ruffle of 
embroidery is around the neck, and the mutton-leg sleeves 
have embroidered cuffs. The belt is of insertion. Other 
oe ages waists have a yoke of embroidery, and a pointed 

wiss belt to match. Still other round waists have bias 
bretelles of the gingham, narrow at the waist line, but widen- 
ing out to four or six inches on the shoulders, and stitched 
on through the middle in full gathers or pleats. Low round 
baby waists of gingham, lawn, or nainsook, with a bertha 
and sleeve frill of embroidery to be worn with a guimpe, 
were described in the Bazar last summer, and are amon 
the favorite designs for next summer. Pretty dresses o 
pink mull or lawn with no lining, and sleeves that tie up so 








oo be a 

, and a deep full frill of the lawn around the neck tied 
bs on the shoulders with light blue velvet ribbon. White 
piq 


laundered, have a low gathered belted 


ué dresses have a shallow yoke all in one piece of blue 
pi ué, with a Swiss belt of the blue, and blue cuffs to the 
ull sleeves; three rows of white braid trimming are on all 
the blue parts. Cotton Cheviot and cotton Bedford dresses 
for school wear are made in this simple way. Sailor dresses 
with blouse and deep sailor collar and straight skirt, gath- 
ered or box-pleated, will be made of duck, dri , or Madras 
cloth in white, blue, or pink, with trimming of white braid 
in many rows. 

Thanks for information are due Messrs. Arrxen, Son, & 
Co.; E. A. Morrisow & Co.; Best & Co.; B. Autwan & 
Co. — Broruers; and the CaILDREN’s Dress-MaAkK- 
mnG Co. 


PERSONAL. 


Five $300 scholarships for women in the State University 
have recently been endowed by Mrs. Phebe Hearst, widow 
of Senator Hearst, of California. The candidates for these 
scholarships are to be recommended by the county superin- 
tendent, and no competitive examination will be required. 

—‘* Lotta,” the actress, is said to be extremely wealthy. 
In addition to her beautiful home at Hopatcong Lake, she 
owns the Park Theatre in Boston, dered ieee apartment- 
houses in this city, real estate in several large cities, and 
money judiciously invested in stocks and bond and mort- 


—Mrs. Frances Fisher Wood, who is a graduate of Vassar 
and a trustee of Barnard College, asserts that statistics prove 
that nine-tenths of the children of college-bred women sur- 
vive infancy. This record has never been reached before in 
any ss age. 

—It has been suggested that the hammer to be furnished 
by the women of Nebraska to Mrs. Potter Palmer for driv- 
ing the famous ‘last nail” be made of native Nebraska 
woods inlaid with gold, silver, and pearl. It must be some- 
thing marvellous to keep the nail in countenance. 

rhe Duchess Bolognine of Milan is about to erect a 
children’s hospital in the suburbs of the city. She obtained 
the money for the purpose by the sale of her fans, laces, 
and jewels. 

—A $200 Vassar scholarship has been offered by the Bos- 
ton branch of the Vassar Students’ Aid Society to the appli- 
cant who passes the best entrance examination in June, ‘93. 

—In Lexington, Mississippi, the post-office, telegraph of- 
fice, and express office are all run by women. 

—The conferences for women held at the Collegio Romano 
in connection with the classes for the higher education of 
women at the girls’ college at the Palombella are attended 
with great regularity by Queen Margherita. 

—Caroline Eschard pays more taxes than any other wo- 
man in her county in Ohio, is a director of a bank, and is 
connected with several other enterprises. It follows quite 
naturally that she is one of the leaders of the movement for 
school suffrage in her State. 

—Oberlin College has had $40,000 added to its general 
endowment fund through the generosity of Miss Dickinson, 
of Fairport, New York. 

—A pension from the English civil list has been awarded 
Miss Amelia B. Edwards for her services to archeology and 
literature. 

—Mrs. Grimweod, the heroine of Manipur, has received a 
handsome offer to lecture, and has declined it. 

—Mlle. Augusta Holmes, the French musical composer, 
takes a lively interest in everything connected with the Co- 
lumbian Exposition. Mlle. Holmes is of Irish parentage, 
although she was born and has been educated in France. 
She composed a minuet for an artillery regiment when she 
was only thirteen years old, and was requested by the con- 
ductor of the orchestra to direct the rehearsals. She is the 
author of several well-known musical compositions, but at- 
tained her greatest fame by her triumphal.ode in honor of 
France, produced in Paris in 1889. welve hundred mu- 
sicians were required for its execution. Mlle. Holmes is an 
indefatigable worker and an admirable teacher. 

—A hospital for women has been opened by the Countess 
of Aberdeen in Glasgow. All the physicians and purses 
will be women, and there is some curiosity felt as to the 
results of the experiment. 

—It is feared that Mrs. John A. Logan sustained an injury 
of the spine in a fall she recently bad from a camp-chair. 
The shock was such that she was confined to her bed for 
several days. 

—The late Catherine Popp was the oldest member of the 
Belgian press, and the only woman journalist in her country. 
She had received from the king knighthood in the Order of 
Leopold. 

—Mrs. Theodore Havemeyer has presented to the Rev. 
Father Colton, of St. Stephen’s Roman Catholic Church in 
this city, the finest set of priest’s vestments in this country. 
Mrs. Havemeyer found them in an obscure shop in Paris, 
paid $1300 for them, and $700 to have them restored. They 
are said to date back to the time of Louis XIV., and are 
heavy with embroidery in silk and gold thread. They will 
be worn by Father Colton for the first time on Easter Sun- 
day. They were presented by Mrs, Havemeyer as a token 
of regard for the church attended by her father, the late 
Consul-General of Austria. 

—Margaret Ball, a little old lady nearly seventy years of 
age, died the other day in Brooklyn. She was a unique 
character, oy ig | herself and two feeble relatives by 
making ra olls, for which she found a market at the 
Woman's Exchange. The cheery little body bringing in 
her weekly basket of dolls was known as ‘‘ Jenny Wren,” 
reminding people of Dickens’s dolls’ dressmaker by her 
quaint looks and ways. 

—Mrs. William Tod Helmuth recently gave an exquisite 
pink-and-white luncheon to twenty ladies. A point-lace 
scarf running the table’s length was a dream of beauty, and 
the service and menu were alike of the rarest elegance. But 
the distinctive feature of the occasion was found in“ the 
favors, of heavy card, mounted on broad pink satin ribbon, 
and each inscri with a delightful personal sentiment. 

—The Woman's Department of the World's Fair at Chicago 
has been fortunate in interesting some of the most prominent 
women of Europe in its efforts. 5 ena Margherita, of Italy, 
is to loan her collection of rare laces for exhibition, while 
Princess Christian, the daughter of Queen Victoria, is to 
lead the British woman’s committee which will superintend 
the women’s exhibit from that country. In the same com- 


mittee are the Marchioness of Salisbury, Baroness Burdett- 
Coutts, the Countess of Aberdeen, Lady Churchill, Lady 
Brassey, Mrs. Fawcett, Mrs. Priestly, and others. Miss Julia 
Nielson;of Christiana, for many years president of the Wo- 
men’s Congress in Norway, has been appointed commission- 
er from her country to the exposition, ° 


Sal 
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Jacket Bodice with Vest. 
4 e- bodice illustrated belongs to a blue Bedford cord 


costume l 8 COR shaped with open square cor 
nered fronts that terminate at the waist The full vest con 
sists of a breadth of maize surah, which is gathered to the 
lower edge of a lace yoke. The lower edge of the surah is 
gathered on a piece of bonnet wire, to the ends of which 
narrow ribbons are attached for tying around the waist 
The edge immed with lace, and the same lace is used for 
cuffs on | ee ve A standing collar of surah folds to 
which tl est is attached is fastened at the back. 


In-door Toilettes. 


J b~ house dress illustrated in Fig. 1 is of light beige-col 
ored wool. It is made with a bell skirt, which is bor- 
dered with two rows of tobacco brown velvet ribbon that 
are studded at regular intervals with smal] bows of the same 
ribbon. The pointed bodice has a full plastron in front and 
back A wide corselet girdle of velvet comes from the sides, 
and fastens under bows at the front. Bretelles and sleeve 
bands are of the narrow velvet ribbon 
The tea gown, Fig. 2, is of light gray broché camel’s-hair, 
opening on a shirred front of pink crépon. The front edges 
are finished with gray silk moss trimming. A full ruff of 
pink crépon is about the neck. The deep full shoulder col- 
lar and high cuffs are of écru lace 
Neck-Wear. 
See illustrations on page 205 


EQ \HE bavette or bib illustrated is of light blue silk crape. 
| A breadth of the crape twenty-three inches deep is 
turned over nine inches deep, rounded at the corners, and 
edged with écru_lace. The folded upper edge is shirred 


five times, and mounted on a standing collar covered with 
light blue ribbon, with long streamers of the ribbon hanging 
where it is fastened at the back 

A light-patterned white trimming lace four inches wide is 
employed for the jabot. Two ends of lace, each two yards 
long, are gathered and mounted, in the manner illustrated,on 
a piece of ribbon twelve inches long, which forms the back 
of the jabot The top is joined to a ribbon standing collar 
with long ends at the back, the joining being covered by 


shirred lace 


The throat bow illustrated is made of a strip of chiffon a 


yard and an eighth long and seven inches wide, yellow, with 
black polka spots. The ends are joined, and the double 
layer is gathered at the middle, reducing the width there to 
two inches and a half, and the fulness is drawn into folds as 


illustrated, and lightly tacked 


Visiting and Home Toilettes. 


Ser istrations on page 206 


\ ASTIC-COLORED cloth relieved by dark green velvet 
i is the material of the first dress illustrated. The bell 
skirt is edged around the bottom and up the left side by a 
viping fold of vel vet headed by a narrow curled silk trimming. 
t is ornamented with two slender points of embroidery 
green silk and gold, one pointing downward on the right 
side, the other pointing upward on the left. A similar 
smaller design is on the overlapping right front of the 
bodice. It has a green velvet guimpe and high collar, from 
which a bertha of the cloth drops back, with the trimming 
at the edge. The shirt sleeves are gathered to velvet cuffs, 
and a velvet belt is at the blantly pointed lower edge of the 
waist 

Gray-blue wool and tan-colored silk are combined in the 
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Fig. 1.—Hovse Dress. Fig. 2.—Tga Gown. 


second gown. It is a princesse gown, worn 
over a separate silk petticoat. The front is 
draped on the left shoulder and the right hip, 
and is fastened on the left side. A silk pan- 
el is let into the skirt on that side. The 
sleeves are of silk, with deep Russian caps 
of the woollen material. All the edges are 
finished with narrow silk feather trimming. 

Another model is of old-rose faille and 
white cloth. The white cloth is used for the 
vest, and forthe fragment of under-skirt 
which is brought into view by the lifting of 
the drapery on the left side. A drapery with 
an embroidered border is hung on the front 
of the skirt. The over-dress has revers fold- 
ed back from the cloth vest, and an embroid- 
ered border along the front edges. The 
shirt sleeves have embroidered cuffs. 


Handkerchiefs. 


See illustrations on page 205. 


sey handkerchiefs are of the finest lin- 

en cambric.. The first in the group is 
ornamented with open hem-stitching, which 
forms smal! scallops under the button-holed 
edge and a deeper pattern in the corners 
The second is surrounded with a border of 
embroidery that has an open drawn-work 
ground. The third has the edge in wide shal- 
low scallops, with a tiny hem-stitching and 
narrow Valenciennes edging, within which 
are sprays of open embroidery. 


WASHINGTON GOSSIP. 
[From Ocr Own Corresponpent. | 


THE season of '92 rather tapered off, end- 

ing with a rush of small entertainments, 
and with no great féte to mark the night of 
Shrove- Tuesday, as is usually the case. 
There were enough available Tuesdays for 
the White House programme to be carried 
out without taking any other than their tra- 
ditional President’s night, and there was 
Shrove-Tuesday to spare, which no one seized 
upon. Two balls that were to have marked 
the last week of the season were abandoned, 


the cards for one being recalled as the mes- 
sengers were starting to distribute them, and 
the other invitations cancelled when the ac- 
ceptances had been in for a week. Society 
was in sorrow, but Mr. De Lamar, the Mon- 
tana Monte Cristo, who has dazzled the 
buds and beauties with his magnificent way 
of doing things, threw himself into the vin | 
of one of these gaping nights, and gave his 
friends such a dinner dance as they must long 
remember. It was a veritable feast of roses, 
and his guests, sitting around a parterre of 
roses, white lilacs, and orchids, were cano- 
pied by palm branches interwoven with smi 
lax and studded with myriad electric lights; 
and huge balls of roses swinging from them 
parted at an electric signal and showered 
down more roses. This silver king added 
twice as many more guests to his dinner 
company, and the dance went on until it was 
time to he,surprised by as amazing a supper 
table. All other bachelors are in despair at 
seeing hospitalities to one of their kind re- 
turned on such a scale, and it is felt that 
this Montana man has established a danger- 
ous precedent. 

The last card reception at the White House, 
when the officers of the army and navy were 
the guests of honor, brought literally every 
one to the mansion. There has never been 
such a crowd in response to the same num- 
ber of invitations, and as cards are not de- 
manded at the doors, a thousand or two of 
the ambitious did not mind going without 
the asking. A sleet storm had suppressed 
the volunteers one night, and a cold wave 
chilled their intentions on another card night, 
but the third reception saw them all. There 
was a line of waiting carriages stretching a 
quarter of a mile away from the door at nine 
o'clock, and it maintained that length until 
midnight, the departing and the arriving be- 
ing well entangled toward the end. Many 
who staid 7 their carriages rode under the 
portico at eleven o'clock, when the band was 
significantly playing ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home.” 
From the beginning there was a portico crowd 
pressing from the edge of a great semicircle 
to the one doorway. Women were wed 
together, wound up in their trains, lifted 








from their feet and 
swept along a. 
One, who felt her di- 
amond star fall from 
her neck, could not 
move a finger to re- 
cover it, and heard its 
settings crunch under 
the feet of those press- 
ing her onwards. 
Another lifted her 
foot from its agoniz- 
ing slipper for a mo- 
ment, and was carried 
on before she could 
recover it, to limp all 
evening with one shoe 
off and one shoe on: 
One man had a coat 
tail torn from him, 
and an officer had an 
epaulette torn loose, 
and twice wrenched 
from the hand of a 
clergyman who tried 
to gird up this tattered son of Mars. 





rooms like drift-wood on a beach. 


CrapPe Bre. 
RAPE DIB the Blue Room vainly. 


follow. 
jewels travelling up the stairway ahead of him, fastened in a lady’s hair. 
said his partner, releasing him at the head of the stairway. ‘‘ But I don’t know 
her,” he exclaimed; and he roamed the corridor before he could find some one 
to present him to the unconscious wearer of his grand cross. 

At the close of the evening, when a thousand carriages were wanted at once, 
there were fine times at the front of the mansion. There had been a ki-yi-ing 
and a yo-ho-ing among the coachmen waiting by the private entrance in the park 
at the back of the house all evening. The one hundred diplomatic and official 
equipages allotted to that superior enclosure had a plebeian stranger among 
them in the hotel omnibus in which Mr. Jay Gould transported his party to the 
mansion. Whenthis common carrier of a vehicle approached the south drive, 
the policemen were so bent on arresting the persistent driver that they could not 
see the gate cards held out to them by the passengers. The gentry of the box 
and reins took it as an exquisite joke when the ‘bus-driver answered that he 
was Jay Gould's coachman, and it quite brought down the back yard. The 
waiting diplomats were amused as well when the roar for ‘‘ Mr. Gould’s 
carriage!” brought this long low black vehicle in line after Secretary Foster's 
prancing bays and landau. Paltry one-millionaires and high officials with low 
salaries admired his courage. They could not afford to do it 


i 
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Chiffon and tulle 
melted like hoar-frost, and strips of balayeuse bordered the 


A diplomat missed his jewelled decoration, and searched 
The President's party was forming 
for the tour of the rooms, and he had to offer his arm and 
While telling his partner of his loss, he spied his 
“Go and get it,” 


HANDKERCHIEFS. 


sence. 


Currron CRAVAT. 





its way through the mansion by request a few nights earlier. 
The masses, the great unknown, set an example of quiet and 
order; they did as policemen outside and ushers inside di- 
rected, and forming in line two by two at the gates, advanced 
evenly, decorously, and comfortably to the President's pre- 
3ut polite society will not be polite when it comes 
to the test. 

The diplomatic circle has been rather quiet through Feb- 
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As if all the world 
had not been in the 
mansion that night, 
six thousand one hun- 
dred people poured 
through the doors the 
next Saturday after- 
noon tosee Mrs. Harri- 
son, and on a succeed- 
ing Tuesday night as 
many again pressed 
in to shake hands 
with the President. 
There was significant 
contrast between the 
decent dignity and 
good manners of the 
general public on 
these two occasions 
and the performances 
of that well-dressed 
mob calling itself and 
aiming to be society 
that pushed, tore, 
crowded, and ravaged 





ruary, the leading legations having given their Lace Japor. 

large entertainments early in the season. The 

new French Minister, M. Patenotre, an interesting bachelor, with dark, melan- 
choly eyes, has been lionized no end and dined without respite since his ar- 
rival. Just as he fairly settled into the ways and ceased to be a new-comer, 
the new German Minister, Baron von Holleben, arrived, and is following the 
same gastronomic route to good-fellowship and popularity. Both of these 
new ministers are in extreme contrast to their predecessors, the handsome, lan- 
guid Frenchman succeeding a dapper, busy little everybody's friend, who re- 
mained so long at this post that society could not believe that it could go on 
agreeably without him. It was a change, too, from the tall, stately, solemn, 
and painfully punctilions Count Arco to the jolly little rotund Baron von 
Holleben, whose laugh is the essence of good-humor, and cheers all in range 
to laughing in response. The British Legation only laid aside its mourning for 
the Duke of Clarence as the season ended, but hospitalities know no season 
there, and dinner dances occur at any time that Lady Pauncefote is at home. 
The Behring Sea Commissioners have given one dinner, but this commission is 
apparently for practical business and work, and will not emulate the career of 
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the ‘‘High Joints,” the Fisheries Commission- 
ers, and others of prandial fame, and the fate 
of the seals will be decided without much aid 
from the knife and fork 

The most devoted pleasure-seekers of the 
season hailed Ash-Wednesday as the day of 
their deliverance, two whole long months of 
high season being entirely too much for 
them. Many dropped out before the end 
and those who fell by the way-side with 
grippe were legion. The President and Mrs. 
Harrison left as soon as their official social 
programme was concluded, and enjoyed a 
week at Virginia Beach before Lenten sin- 
ners from Northern cities hasten by hun 
dreds to rest and repent by the loud-sound- 
ing sea. Senator Cameron took a large 
house party down to his seaisland planta- 
tion near Beaufort, South Carolina, and three 
yarties were made up for the New Orleans 
Mardi gras. For a brief while there will be 
a lull, but during Lent dinners and lunch- 
eons again become the serious business, and 
the season's accounts are carefully balanced. 
An eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth, was 
not a more rigorous law than society's code, 


and the markets afford more delicacies dur- 
ing the season of abstinence than at any time 
through the year 

People may now take time to finish their 
sentences — Washington is reputed as the 
city where they never are finished—to be- 
come acquainted with the people they have 
been meeting and exchanging calls with, and 
to identify the individuals with the names 
on their lists. Official calling and official in- 
viting by the printed rosters in the Congres 


sional Directory result in many absurd sit- 
uations. The individual is lost sight of in 
the class, and the woman with the long vis- 
iting-list may know what she is calling on, 
but not always whom. ‘‘ Whose house is 
this?” is often asked, as callers drop a card 
in the tray and advance to the drawing-room 
door. Wives of cabinet officers are called 
by the names of al] their husbands’ colleagues 
by their visitors on reception days. New- 
comers often make out a list of addresses 
and give it to the coachman to drive out as 
may seem most convenient to himself, guided 
so surely by the footman at the curb and the 
strip of carpeting up the steps that often he 
does not look for the number on the door. 
This combination of absent-mindedness on 
the box and absent-mindedness in the car- 
riage took a woman to the same house a 
second time on one afternoon. She dropped 
her cards, the man drew the portiéres and 
roared her name. But at the sight of the 
familiar apartment the woman stood stock- 
still for a second, then darted back and out 
of the house and down the steps like one 

ursued, leaving a surprised hostess with 
and extended, and an astounded Buttons, 
with the last syllable of his refrain in his 
throat 

Quite of the same order was a man’s query 
at a dinner the other night as to who was 

*‘the lady over there in pink.” ‘‘ Your 
hostess,” was the answer. Some women try 
to inform themselves a little beforehand as 
to the personnel of the official households, 
others walk in and settle the family arrange- 
ment on the spot. One Senator’s home has 
been presided over by a married daughter 
since her mother’s death many years ago. 
His is one of the handsomest houses in the 
city, and the family are so prominent social- 
ly that it was thought that all their domestic 
aliairs were known. Every week half the 
callers ask for his wife, and insist upon 
knowing where she is, and brother Senators’ 
wives have done this as often as the un- 
knowns. 

In the so-called Lenten leisure, gossipthrives. 
Piquant stories come now as surely as the 
crocuses peep and bloom. Gay as this third 
winter of the administration has been, soci- 
ety has been spared any such scandals in its 
midst as agitated it four and eight years ago. 
There is usually a conspicuous and deplora- 
ble affair for such a season, but this year 
there has been blessed immunity. Not but 
that there is plenty of tittle-tattle of the 
doings of the conspicuous, the too ambitious, 
and the malaprops. A feature of the season 
much condemned by all right-feeling people 
has been the free criticism, the tearing to 
pieces and ridiculing, of entertainments. It 
reached its climax in some cheap doggerel, 
written by two young clubmen to celebrate 
the chagrin of the hostess of a cotillon whose 
favors fell short. It was circulated about 
town in type-written and manuscript copies. 
As the author of these bad rhymes had par- 
taken of the bread, the terrapin, and the 
champagne of the derided host, this adver 
tisement of their breeding and sense of honor 
bore its reward. Their ears had more cause 
to burn than their host's, and nervous people 
and those of high social standards crossed 
their names from their lists. E. R. 8. 


BIRD-LORE. 
BY OLIVE THORNE MILLER. 
Ill.—TO GET A BIRD HOME. 


N starting out in search of an American 
bed —if yon decide to have one —the 
first experience wiil be discouraging. Every 
dealer will 7 that he has an American 
bird, in spite of the mocking - birds, South 
American parrots, and cardinal - grosbeaks 
which are almost always to be found in 
his stock. The trvth that he so little 
the birds asked for that he reall 

does not remember them. If you will w 
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slowly down the store and look for yourself 
into all the cages, you will be almost sure to 
see a robin or a bluebird tucked into some 
obscure corner as not worthy of notice. 

Remembering this curious idiosyncrasy of 
the dealers, which I have often noticed, you 
must make up your mind to search for your- 
sclf, and having found a bird, make arrange- 
ments to have him taken home. The best 
way, and one that I strongly urge, is to take 
him yourself. If you do not attend to the 
matter, the bird-dealer, who regards the lit- 
tle creatures in his cages as so much mer- 
chandise, may put the frightened bird into 
& common pasteboard box, with no perch, 
where the unfortunate prisoner slides and 
scrambles around in the dark during his 
whole trip to your house, arriving wild and 
tired out, and more than ever convinced of 
the cruelty of man. I have known one to be 
so terrorized by this experience that he never 
recovered from it, but was a shy, nervous 
fellow forever after. 

Or if not into a paper box, he may be 
thrust into one of the small German wood- 
en cages in which canaries travel from Eu- 
rope. These cages are simply idiotic for any 
bird bigger than a canary, for the reason that 
they have two perches each, aBeut an inch 
and a half from an end. A bird too long to 
perch so near the bars can only rest on the 
floor between, with tail and wings held in 
unnatural positions. It is almost impossible 
for one to be carried in this way without 
being frightened by the cram uarters. 
Usually the plumage is materially injured, 
and often a wing is broken, or tail feathers 
pulled out by his struggles. 

The way i have adopted is vastly better 
than these. I have two conveyances, one or 
other of which I take when I go bird-hunt- 
ing. One is a small-sized, square-cornered 
splint basket, perhaps eight by ten inches in 
size, with a cover and handle. To prepare 
it for use, I cover the bottom with several 
thicknesses of paper, which are easily re- 
newed, then fasten a good-sized perch across 
the middle, an inch or two above the floor, 
holding it firmly by a tack through from the 
outside. Into one corner I fasten with fine 
wire a small deep cup for water, into the 
opposite corner a cup for food. The basket, 
being woven, lets in plenty of light and air. 
A bird as large as a robin has enough room, 
and as I carry it carefully he is not afraid to 
eat and drink if he wishes. 

The other carriage, which I use for small- 
er birds. is one of the wooden above 
mentioned, made over, first by a thorough 
scrubbing and scalding, and secondly by re- 
moving the absurd perches at the ends, and 
placing one across the middle, so that head 
and tail are both accommodated in natural 
attitudes. This done, I wrap the cage in 
buff or white wrapping-paper, making a nice 
package that I am willing to carry, and tying 
it up in sucha — that one end has no string 
across it. Then I take scissors and cut the 
paper on the left-open end, across the top, 
and down the corners on each side, leaving 
it whole at the bottom. This makes a paper 
door opening over the wooden door. 

The reason for all this care is that a bird 
may not be scared to death by the rattle of 
paper in doing up his cage, and it is neces- 
sary to screen him from seeing things and 
= about him, which will drive him wild. 

hen my door is complete, I arrange a string 
in such a way that I can tie it up or open it 
without disturbing the fastenings of the rest 
of the string. 

When my bird is chosen, I untie thig spe- 
cial string, fold back the paper door, and 
draw up the round wooden bars that form 
the door of the cage. Then the bird, already 
caught by tLe dealer, is gently loosened at 
the door, and instantly fastened in by slip- 
ping the wooden bars back to place; the 
paper door is quietly closed, the string tied, 
and be is not at all startled. A bird arriving 
at home in either of these conveyances is 
calm and unhurt, and he has no terror of me. 

To change him into a cage which I have 
already prepared with food and water, and a 
cover laid over if he is wild, I first open the 
cage door, then place the door of the travel- 
ling cage against it, having turned back the 
— oor. Then I draw out the bars that 

eep him in the small cage, and he is sure 
to step at once into the large one. 

To get one out of the basket is a little 
more difficult operation. I hold the basket 
slightly opened before the door, with my 
hands or a cloth over the ends so that he 
can get out only one way. He is certain to 
hop out as soon as he sees a good opening 
with apparently no one watching him. 

When he is safely housed and the door 
shut, 1 leave him alone. If not covered up, 
I walk away and pay no attention to him, 
nor come near his cage. I sit down afar off 
and read or write or occupy myself in some 
way till he gets used to his new apartment. 
He will look at everything with the most 
eager interest, the room, the other birds—if 
there are any—and his new cage. Almost 
any bird will appreciate the improvement in 
his ene, and begin to try them by jump- 
ing from perch to perch. Then he will learn 
where his food is, and lastly begin to eat and 
drink. All this should be accomplished qui- 
etly, without excitement, and to do so he must 
be left alone, and especially not stared at. 

The next day he will begin to feel some 
confidence in you, and you may come quiet- 
ly and slowly up to him, put in fresh food 
and ies, ond saaee oe y to him, but not 
look at him much when near. A few days 
of this careful treatment will do wonder. 


toward reassuring the trembling captive, and 
ng him for feeling acquainted, and 

Tom that growing tame and attached to you. 
It makes months of difference in taming a 
bird, the way he is brought home. 

A “7 wild bird should always be cov- 
ered with a light cloth so that he cannot see 
people. I once brought home a frantically 
wild golden-wing woodpecker, who beat him- 
self nst the as though he would kill 
himself. I swathed his big cage in a light 
woollen shawl, leaving about three inches 
uncovered at one end. Then, before he no- 
ticed the opening, I seated myself with my 
back to the and a hand-mirror in my 
hand, in which I could see him, while he did 
not think I was looking. Then I kept per- 
fectly still. 

In a few minutes a long beak was thrust 
from behind the shawl screen, and a lar, 
eye came slowly beyond the — There he 
paused, and looked at me, at the room, the 
ceiling, the window near him, and the bird 
opposite. I remained silent with my back 
toward him, and he studied his new world 
for several minutes, then retreated behind 
the shawl. 

Each day I made the opening a little 
wider, and changed the dishes from behind 
the screen so that he saw only my hand. 
and in a week I had, inch by inch, taken off 
the cover and given him the full view of 
the room. This woodpecker, though I nev- 
er make the least effort to tame a bird, be- 
came so familiar that he would hop on to 
me, and stand still and let me pick him up, 
which I never knew any other creature in 
feathers to do. . 


THE IVORY GATE. 


BY WALTER BESANT, 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
IN HONOR OF THE EVENT. 


M+ one dwell upon so simple a thing 
as a small family dinner party? It is 
generally undramatic and uneventful; it is 
not generally marked even by a new dish or 
a bottle of rare wine. Yet there lingers in 
the mind of every man the recollection of 
ee ape dinners. I should like to write a 
k of Dinners, not a book for the gourmet, 
but a book of memories. It might be a most 
delightful volume. There would be in it the 
school-boy’s dinner. I remember a certain 
dinner at eighteen pence a head, at Richmond, 
before we had the row in the boat, when we 
quarrelled, and broke the oars over each 
other’s heads, and very nearly capsized; a 
certain oe rene d dinner, in which four 
men—three of whom are now ghosts—joined; 
the Ramblers’ dinner, of lamb chops and bot- 
tled ale and mirth and merriment; the two- 
by-two dinner in the private room, a dainty 
dinner of sweet lamb, sweet bread, sweet 
pease, sweet looks, sweet Moselle, and sweet 
words. Is it really true that one never— 
never—gets young again? Some people do, 
I am sure, but they are under promise to say 
nothing about it. I shall—and then that din- 
ner may ee geting cannot say—one never 
knows—and I suppose—if one were young 
again—that they would be found just as 
pretty as they ever were. There is the offi- 
cial dinner, stately and cold; the City dinner, 
which generally comes to a man when his 
digestion is no longer what it was; the family 
dinner, in which the intellect plays so small a 
, because no one wastes his fine things on 
is brothers and sisters; the dinner at which 
one has to make aspeech. Indeed, this Book 
of Dinners promises to be a most charming 
volume. I should attempt it, however, with 
trembling, because, to do it really well, one 
should be, first of all, a scholar, if on] tg ap- 
preciate things said and spoken, and in order 
to connect the illustrious past with food and 
drink. Next, he ought to be still young; he 
certainly must have a proper feeling for wine, 
and must certainly understand when and why 
one should be grateful to good Master Cook; 
he should be a past or present master in the 
art of love and a squire of dames; he should 
Se meee hennens -" on, in a old 
gu a worshipper o' us, Venus, 
Phebus’ Apollo, the See nine and the 
Graces three. He must be no poor weakling, 
unable to enjoy the good creatures of flesh, 
fowl, fish, wine; no boor; and no log in- 
sensible to loveliness. 

Dinner, which should be a science, has long 
been treated as one of the fine arts. Now 
every fine art, as we all know, has its fash- 
ions and its caprices. who are old 
enough to remember the dinners of twenty, 
thirty, or forty years ago can remember many 
of their fashions and caprices. In the thir- 
ties, for instance, everything was carved upon 
the table. It required a strong man to give 
a dinner party. Fortunately, a dinner then 
consisted of few dishes. drank sherry 
with dinner and port afterwards. The cham- 
pagne, if there was any, was sweet. The 
yay were bidden for half past six; they sat 

own to dinner before seven. At eight the 
ladies went up stairs; at half past ten the men 

them. Their faces were flushed, their 
shoulders were inclined to lurch, and their 
speech was the least bit thick. Wonderful 
to relate, brandy and water used to be served 
to these topers in the drawing-room itself. 

* Begun in Hauren’s Bazan No. 1, Vol. XXV. 
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Mr. Dering had altered little in his dinner 
customs. y mostly belonged to the six- 
ties, with a survival of some be onging to the 
thirties. Things were carved upon the side- 
board; this was in deference to modern cus- 
tom. Champagne formed an integral part of 
the meal; but the dinner itself was solid. The 
cloth after dinner was removed, leaving the 
dark polished y after the old fash. 
ion. The furniture of the room was also in 
the old style; the chairs were heavy and solid; 
the walls were hung with a dark crimson 
paper of velvety texture; the curtains and 
the carpets were red; there were pictures of 
game and fruit; the sideboard was as solid as 
the table. 

Checkley, the clerk, who was invited as a 
faithful servant of the house, to the celebra- 
tion of the new partnership, was the first to 
arrive. Dressed in a hired suit, he looked 
like an undertaker’s assistant; the gloom ee 
his face heightened the resemblance. hy 
the partnership caused this appearance of 
gloom I know not. Certainly he could nev- 
er expect to be made a partner himself. It 
was perhaps a species of jealousy which fill- 
ed his soul. He would no longer know 
so much of the business. 

George came with the mother-in-law elect 
and the fiancée. Forgiveness, Peace, Amnes- 
ty, and Charity sat all together upon the brow 
of the elder lady. She was magnificent in a 
dark crimson velvet, and she had a good deal 
of gold about her arms and neck. Jewish 
ladies are said to show, by the magnificence 
of tlieir attire, the prosperity of the business. 
Why not? It is a form of enjoying success. 
There are many forms. One man buys books: 
let him buy books. Another collects pictures. 
Why not? One woman wears crimson vel- 
vet. Why not? In this way she enjoys 
her wealth and proclaims it. Again, why 
not? It seems to the philosopher a fond and 
vain thing to deck the person at all times, 
and especially fond when the person is mid- 


dle- and no longer beautiful. We are 
not all philosophers. There are many mid- 
dle- men who are extremely happy to 


put on their uniform and their medals and 
their glittering helmets. Mrs. Arundel wore 
her velvet as if she enjoyed the color of it, 
the richness of it, the light and shade that 
lay in its folds, and the soft feel of it. She 
wore it, too, as an outward sign that this was 
a great occasion. Her daughter, Lady De- 
ring came also arrayed in a queenly dress of 
amber silk, with an aigrette of feathers in her 
hair. To be sure, she was going on some- 
where after the dinner. Elsie, for her part, 
came in a creamy white almost like a bride; 
but she looked much happier than most 
brides. Hilda’s husband, Sir Samuel, who 
was some six or seven years younger than 
his brother, was in appearance a typical man 
of wealth. The rich man can no longer, as 
in the days of good old Sir Thomas Gresham, 
illustrate his richness by costly furs, embroid- 
ered doublets, and heavy chains. He has to 
wear broadcloth and black. Yet there is an 
air, a carriage, which belongs to the rich man. 
In appearance, Sir Samuel was tall, like his 
brother, but not thin like him; he was corpu- 
lent; his face was red; he was bald, and he 
wore large whiskers, dyed black. The late 
dissensions were completely forgotten. Hil- 
da embraced her sister fondly. ‘‘ My dear,” 
she whispered, ‘‘we have heard all. Every- 
thing, everything is changed by these fortu- 
nate events. They do you the greatest cred- 
it. George”—she took his hand and held it 
tenderly—‘‘I cannot tell you how happy 
this news has made us all. You will be rich 
in the course of years. Sir Samuel was only 
saying, as we came along—” 

**T was saying, young gentleman,” the 
Knight interrupted, *‘ that the most beautiful 
thing about money is the way it develops 
character. We do not ask for many virtues 
—only honesty and diligence—from the Pe. 
When a man acquires wealth, we look for 
his better qualities.” 

“Yes, indeed,” Hilda murmured. “His 
better qualities begin to show. Elsie dear, 
that is a very pretty frock. I don’t think I 
have seen it before. How do you like my 
dress?” 

George accepted this sudden turn in opin- 
ion with smiles. He laughed at it afterwards. 
For the moment it made him feel almost as 
if he was being rewarded for some virtuous 
action. 

Dinner was announced at'seven—such were 
the old-fashioned manners of this old gentle- 
man. He led in Mrs. Arundel, and placed 
Elsie on his left. At first the dinner prom- 
ised to be a silent feast. The two lovers were 
not disposed to talk much—they bad not yet 
recovered from the overwhelming and aston- 
ishing events of the day. Sir Samuel never 
talked at the beginning of dinner; besides, 
there was turtle soup and red mullet and 
whitebait—it is sinful to divert your attention 
from these good creatures. is wife never 
talked at dinner or at anyother time more than 
she could help. Your statuesque beauty sel- 
dom does, Talking much involves smiling, 
and even laughing, which distorts the face. 
A woman must encourage men to talk; this 
she can do without saying much herself. 

Presently Mr. Dering roused himself and 
began to talk, with a visible effort—first to 
Mrs. Arundel of things casual; then to Elsie; 
and then to his brother; but always with an 
effort, as if he was thinking of other things. 
And a constraint fell upon the party. 

When the cloth was removed and the wine 
and fruit were placed upon the dark and luc- 
trous board, he filled a glass and made a kind 
little speech. 
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** My partner,” he said, “I drink to you. 
May or connection with the house be pros- 
perous! It is a very great good fortune for 
me to have found such a partner. Elsie, I 
join you with my partner. I wish you both 
every happiness.” 

He drained the bumper and sent round the 
decanters. 

Then he began to talk, and his discourse 
was most strange. ‘‘ Had it been,” said his 
brother afterwards, “the idle fancies of some 
crack-brained’ writing fellow, I could have 
understood it; but from him—from a steady 
old solicitor—a man who has never counte- 
nanced any kind of nonsense! To be sure, he 
said it was only an illusion. I hope it isn’t 
a softening. ho ever heard of such a man 
as that having dreams and illusions?” 

Certainly no one had ever before heard Mr. 
Dering talk in this new manner. As arule, 
he was silent and grave even at the head of 
his own table. e spoke little, and then 
gravely. To-night his talk as well as his face 
was changed. Who would have thought 
that Mr. Dering should confess to illusions, 
and should relate dreams, and should be vis- 
ited by such dreams? Remember that the 
speaker was seventy-five years of age, and 
that Re had never before been known so 
much as to speak of benevolence. Then 
you will understand something of the be- 
wilderment which fell upon the whole com- 
pany. 

He began by raising his head and smiling 
with a strange and new benignity. But Elsie 
thought of her portrait. . 

‘We are all one family here,” he said, 
‘‘and I may talk. I want to tell you of a 
very remarkable thing that has ——- hap- 
pened to me, It has been growing, I now 
perceive, for some years. But it now holds 
me strongly, and it is one reason why I am 
anxious to have the affairs of the house in 
the hands of a younger man. For it may be 
a sign of the end. t seventy-five anything 
uncommon may be a sign.” 

“* You look well, Mr. Derin , and as strong 
as most men of sixty,” said Mrs. Arundel. 

‘*Perhaps. I feel well and strong. The 
fact is that I am troubled, or pleased, or pos- 
sessed by an Illusion.” 

** You with an Illusion?” said his brother. 

‘‘I myself. An Illusion possesses me. It 
whispers me from time to time that my life 
is whoily spent in promoting the happiness 
of other people.” 

** Well,” said his brother, ‘since you are a 
first-class solicitor, and manage the affairs of 
many people very much to their advantage, 
you certainly do promote their happiness.” 

“Yes, yes—I suppose so. My Illusion fur- 
ther is that it is done outside my business 
—without any bill afterwards.” Checkley 
looked up with eyes wide open. “I am 
made to believe that I am working and liv- 
ing for the good of others. A curious Illu- 
sion, is it not?” 

The City man shook his head. ‘‘ That 
any man can possibly live for the good of 
others is, I take it, always and under all cir- 
cumstances an Illusion. In the present state 
of society—and a very admirable state it is” 
—he rolled his bald head as he spoke, and 
his voice had a rich roll in it—*‘a man’s first 
duty—his second duty—his third duty—his 
hundredth duty—is to himself. In the Cit 
it is hig business to amass wealth—to roll it 
up—roll it up "—he expressed the words with 
feeling—‘‘to invest it profitably—to watch 
it, and to nurse it as it fructifies—fructifies, 
Afterwards, when he is rich enough, if ever 
a man can be rich enough, he may exercise 
as much charity as he pleases—as he pleases. 
Charity seems to please some people as a 
glass of fine wine "—he illustrated the com- 
parison—‘‘ pleases the palate—pleases the 
palate.” ; 

The lawyer listened politely and inclined 
his head. 

‘There is at least some method in my II- 
lusion,” he went on. ‘‘ You mentioned it. 
The solicitor is always occupied with the 
conduct of other people's affairs. That must 
be admitted. He is always engaged in con- 
sidering how best to guide his fellow-man 
through the labyrinthine world. He receives 
his ona at his entrance into the world, 
as a ward; he receives him grown up, as a 
client; he advises him all his life at every 
emergency. If the client goes into partner- 
ship, or marries, or buys a house, or builds 
one, or gets into trouble, the solicitor assists 
and advises him. When the client grows 
old, the solicitor makes his will. When the 
client dies, the solicitor becomes his executor 
and his trustee, and administers his estate for 
him. It is thus a life, as I said, entirely 
spent for other people. I know not of any oth- 
er, unless it be of medicine, of which so much 
can be said. And think what terrors, what 
anxieties, what disappointments, the solicitor 
witnesses and alleviates! Think of the fam- 
ily scandals he hushes up and keeps secret! 

heavens! if a solicitor in large practice 
were to tell what he knows, think of the ter- 
rible disclosures! He knows everything. He 
knows more than a Roman Catholic priest, 
because his penitents not only reveal their 
own sins, but also those of their wives and 
sons and friends and partners. And anxiety, 
I may tell you, makes a man better at con- 
fessing than penitence. Sometimes we bring 
actions at law and issue writs and so forth. 
Well, now, this part of our business, which 
isd ble to us, is actually the most be- 
neficent of any. use, by means of the 
cases brought Catone the High Court of Jus- 
tice, we remind the world that it must be 
law-abiding as well as law-worthy. The 
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law, in order to win respect, must first win 
fear. Force comes before order. The mem- 
ory of force must be kept up; the presence 
of force must be felt. For instance, I have 
a libel case just n.. It is rather a bad 
libel. My libeller will suffer; he will bleed; 
but he will bleed for the public good, be- 
cause thousands who are only anxious to 
libel and slander, to calumniate and defame 
their neighbors, will be deterred. Oh! it will 
be a most beneficent case—far-reaching, strik- 
ing terror into the hearts of evil-doers. Well, 
this, my friends, is my Illusion. It is, I sup- 
pose, one of the many Illusions with which 
we cheat old age and rob it of its terrors. To 
anybody else I am a hard-fisted lawyer, ex- 
acting bis pound of flesh from the unfortu- 
nate debtor, and making himself rich at the 
expense of the creditor.” 

** Nonsense about how a man gets rich!” 
said the man of business. ‘‘ He can only get 
rich if he is capable. —_ right. Let the 
weak go under. Let the careless and the 
lazy starve.” 

** At the same time,” said Elsie, softly,‘ it 
is not all illusion. There are others besides 
the careless and the lazy.” 

“Sometimes,” the old lawyer went on, 
“‘this Illusion of mine —oh, I know it is 
only Iilusion—takes the form of a dream—so 
vivid that it comes back to me afterwards as 
a reality. In this dream, which is always 
the same, I seem to have engaged in some 
great scheme of practical benevolence.” 

“Practical— What? You engaged in 

ractical benevolence?” the City man asked, 
in profound astonishment. The Illusion was 
astonishing enough, but to have his brother 
talk of practical benevolence was amazing 
indeed. 

‘Practical benevolence,” repeated Mr. 
Dering. His voice dropped. His eyes looked 
out into space; he seemed as one who nar- 
rates a story. ‘‘It is a curiously persistent 
dream. It comes at irregular intervals; it 
pleases me while it lasts. Oh! in the even- 
ing after dinner, while one takes a nap in the 
easy-chair, perhaps, it is, as I said, quite 
vivid. The action of this dream always takes 

lace in the same room—a large room, plainly 

urnished, and looking out upon an open 
space—I should know it if I saw it—and it 
fills me with pleasure—in my dream—just to 
fee] that I am—there is no other word for it— 
diffusing happiness. How I manage this dif- 
fusion I can never remember; but there it is 
—good solid happiness, such as in waking 
moments one feels to be impossible.” 

‘Diffusing happiness—you?” said his 
brother. 

*‘A very beautiful dream,” said Elsie. 
But no one dared to look in any other's face. 

‘This strange dream of mine,” continued 
Mr. Dering, ‘‘ does not form part of that little 
Illusion, though it seems connected with it. 
And as I said, mostly it comes in the even- 
ing. The other day, however, I had it in 
the afternoon—went to sleep in my office, I 
suppose. Did you find me asleep, Checkley? 
It was on Friday.” 

“No; on Frida afternoon you went out.” 

“Ah! When I came back, then—I had 
forgotten that I had gone out. Did I go out? 
Strange! Never mind. This continuous 
dream opens up a world of new ideas and 
things, which are, I perceive when I am 
awake, quite unreal and illusory. Yet they 

lease. I see myself, as I said, diffusin 

appiness with open hands. The world 
which is thus made happier consists entirely 
of poor people. I move among them unseen; 
I listen to them; I see what they do, and I 
hear what they say. Mind, all this is as real 
and true to me as if it actually happened. 
And it fills me with admiration of the blessed 
state of poverty. In my dream I pity the 
rich with all my heart. To get rich, I think 
—in this dream—they must have practised 
so many deceptions—” 

“Brother! brother!” 
both hands. 

“In my dream—only inmy dream. Those 
who inherit riches are burdened with the 
weight of their wealth, which will not suffer 
them to enter into the arena, will not allow 
them to develop and to exercise their talents, 
and afflicts them with the mental and bodily 
diseases that belong to indolence. The poor, 
on the other hand, who live from day to day, 
sometimes out of work for weeks together, 

ractise easily the simple virtues of brotherly 
ove, charity, and mutual helpfulness. The 
have learned to combine for the good of all 
rather than to fight, one against another, for 
selfish gain. It is the only wor!d where all are 
borrowing and lending, giving and help- 
ing.” 

‘Brother, this dream of yours is like a 
socialist tract.” 

“It may be. Yet you see how strongly it 
takes hold of me, that while I see the ab- 
surdity of the whole thing, it is not unpleas- 
ing to recall the recollection of it. Well—I 
do not know what set me talking about this 
dream.” 

The smiles left his face; he became grave 
again; he ceased to talk; for the rest of the 
evening he was once more the old solicitor, 
weighed down with the affairs of other 
people. 


“*Checkley "—it was on the doorstep, and 
Sir Samuel waited while his wife said a few 
fond things to her sister—‘‘ what the devil 
came over my brother to-night?” 

**I don’t know indeed, Sir Samuel. I 
never heard him talk like that before. Doin’ 
good to ‘em? Servin’ a writ upon ’em is 
more our line, 


Sir Samuel held up 


I think he must be upset > 


somewhere in his inside, and it’s gone to his 


‘* Practical benevolence? Living for other 
people? Have you heard him complain of 
anything?” 

“No, Sir Samuel. He never complains. 
Eats hearty, walks upright and strong, works 
like he always has worked. Doin’ _— 
And the blessedness of being pore! 
most wonderful. Blessedness of being pore! 
Well, Sir Samuel, I’ve enjoyed that - 
ness myself, and I know what it’s like. Any 
or’nary preachin’ chap might talk that non- 
sense; but for your eminent brother, Sir 
Samuel, such a lawyer as him—to be talking 
such stuff—if I may humbly so speak of my 
learved master’s words—it is—Sir Samuel— 
it really is—” 

‘*He said it wasadream, remember. But 
I agree with you, Checkley. It is amazing.” 

*“‘Humph! The bi ness of being pore! 
And over such a glass of port,too! I thought 
I should ha’ rolled off my chair—I did in- 
deed. Here's your good lady, Sir Samuel.” 


**Elsie,” said Mrs. Arundel in the car- 
riage, ‘‘I think it was high time that Mr. 
Dering should take a partner. He to dream 
of practical benevolence? He to be diffusing 
happiness with open hands? Oh! most la- 
mentable, I call it. However, the deeds are 
signed, and we are all right. In case of any- 
thing happening, it is a comfort to think 
that Gcorge’s position would be only im- 
proved.” 


(ro BE CONTINUED.) 


THE FIRST CALL, 
SCENE I. 


Parlor of Mrs. Newcome’s house, Bessy 
Newcome, aged eight, drumming on the piano. 
Enter Mrs. Suburban, who comes to make her 
Jirst call. 

Mrs. 8. This is Mrs. Newcome’s little girl, 
isn’t it? How do you do? 

Bessy. Oh, I know you. 
burban, ain’t you? 

Mrs. 8S. Yes, that is my name. 
yours? 


You’re Mrs, Su- 
What is 


Bessy. Elizabeth Louisa Newcome. They 
call me ‘Bessy. I’m named after my aunt 
Bessy. She’s coming to stay with us to- 
morrow. Do you know her? : 

Mrs. 8. No. I have never met her. I 
think Bessy is a pretty name, don’t you? 

Bessy. No, I don’t. Mamma said it was 
about time you called. She said she thought 
it was mean you didn’t call on her before 
= gave that tea, so that she could go too. 

think she felt awful bad about that. She 
had a nice new dress—all lace down the 
front, and ribbon bows and things. She was 
making her plans to wear it; T heard her. 
Aren’t you sorry now you didn’t ask her? 
Because perhaps you'll never see the dress. 
If she wasn’t home I'd go up and get it for 
you. It’s a pity for you not to see it. I 

eard papa say it cost a great deal. I don’t 
think mamma liked that, either. Do your 
dresses cost much? 

Mrs. 8. (trying to change the conversation, and 
looking out of the window). Why, you can see 
our house quite plainly from here, can’t you? 

Bessy. Yes, indeed we can. And it’s such fun 
to see all the things youdo. Mamma watches 
from her window, though I don’t believe she’d 
like it if she knew I told you. You have a 
good deal of company, don’t you? We did 
wonder so why the doctor went there twice 
the other day. What was the matter? Won't 

ou tell me?. Then Icantell mamma. She'll 

so relieved to know. Wasn't that a hand- 
some man staying with you last week? She 
thought he was lovely. But won't you tell 
me about the dresses? I don’t believe the 
cost as much as mamma’s. They don’t loo 
so. This isn’t made on silk,is it? I should 
think you would have it on silk. The rattle 
is so nice, mamma says it always makes her 
feel rich. Sometimes I don’t think we're 
very rich, do you? 

Mrs. 8. Why, I don’t know, Bessy. Do 
you think your mamma is at home? I un- 
derstood the maid to say she was. 

Bessy. That wasn’t a maid; that was the 
cook. Well, I don’t know, perhaps she was 
a maid, because she waits on the table too. 
Would that make her a maid? 

Mrs, S. (puzaled), Why, yes. I think so. 

Bessy. Do you have a cook and a mafd too? 
Mamma was wondering how you could give 
a tea if you only had one girl. Do you sup- 
pose we could give one? Who would go to 
the door? Mamma thought perhaps Mrs. 
Gay would lend us her waitress. She keeps 
areal waitress. Do you? Perhaps you would 
lend us yours. I guess I'll go up and tell 
mamma you have one, then she can ask you 
when she comes down. She must be most 
dressed by this time. It would be just 
splendid if you would. 

[Skips out of the parlor, and runs into Mrs. 
Sevcten, who is just coming in the 
door, 

Mrs, N. My darling, be careful; you will 
tear mamma’s dress. How do you do, Mrs. 
Suburban? I beg your pardon for keeping 
you so long. By an inadvertency I did not 
understand from my waitress that you were 
here. I hope little Bessy has entertained 
you. Run up stairs, sweetheart. 

Mrs. 8. Oh, she has indeed! 

Mrs. N. She is a good little thing—really 
never gives me any trouble at all— 

Bessy (excitedly). Oh, mamma, J told her about 
the waitress, and she’s got one. She'll lend— 

Mrs, N. (@ little anxiously), What are you 





Obey mamma, and 


talking about, Bessy? 
stairs. 


go up 

Bessy (after a pause). She was awful sorry 
about your not going to her tea. You haven't 
said anything about your tea, mamma. 

Mrs. ‘N. (bewildered). My tea? Bessy, obey 
me, and f° up stairs at once. (7urning to Mrs. 


8.) Oh, I suppose she meant a little tea I 
think of giving. I hope I shall have the 
pleasure of seeing you, Mrs. Suburban. But 
of course you will receive a card— 
Bessy (from the stairs). Mamma, she said 
Jane was a maid, because— 
(Mrs. Suburban saves the situation by rising 


SCENE II. 
Mr. and Mrs, Suburban dressing for dinner. 
Mrs. 8. Jack, I called on the Newcomes 
to-day,and— Well, I want to ask you— 
Mr, 8S. What, my dear? 
Mrs, 8. Need we ask them to dinner? 
Fanny B. Parne. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mus. E. 8. C.—The next pattern-sheet will contain a 
Russian blouse pattern. 

Constant Suusoniner.—'lhe bride and her maids 
carry bouquets, but it is no longer customary for 
guests at weddings to carry flowers. 

Hamuvtos.—Continue to use sailor suits for your 
boy of five years. Have the Russian dress of piqué, 
and sailor blouses with kilt skirts for your boy three 
yearsold. The baby of one _= should have nainsook 
dresses with wide round waist tucked lengtl wise, and 
turned-down collar edged with embroidery. For your 
spring suit get a crape cloth of light beige color, and 
make with round waist and plastron or yoke of brown 
bengaline and point de Génes lace. Have a jucket of 
light biscuit-colored cloth with stitched collar and 
lapped seams. Wear a fancy straw toque, écru tinted, 
or a brown Milan, trimmed with moiré ribbon, écra 
lace, and violets. 

Buus Grass.—Tan-colored and black stockings, with 

butt 1 shoes matching in color, will be worn by 
little children during the summer. 

. H. 8.—Boys of two years will wear piqué dresses 
made with a round waist, large revers collar edged 
with embroidery, and box-pleated skirt. They will 
also wear the Russian drese of piqué all in one piece 
gathered around the waist on cords and buttoned down 
the left side. Cotton Bedford cords in alternatin 
cords of blue or brown with white will also be om | 
for their dresses, with others of striped ginghams and 
plain white naingook. Hats with Tam o’ Shanter 
crown and shirred brim will be made of Chambéry for 
their use every day, and of straw and siik for best. 

Evinonn.—We have not the directions for crocheting 
vests. Directions for knitting vests were given in 
Bazar Nos. 29 and 42 of Vol. XXII. Gingham and 
crépon dresses sre worn here in the summer, made 
with simple belted waist, large sleeves, aud slightly 
full skirt. A serge dress, with a jacket and extra shirt 
waists, will be of use to you all summer, You should 
take your mackintosb to a dealer in rubber garments, 
as the material is not sold in ordinary shops. 

Nexium W.—The newest bell-skirt diagram is given 
in the Supplement of Bazar No. 10. Get old-fashioned 
moiré antique to combine with your black gros grain. 
Use it for an entire waist to wear with o gros grain 
skirt. Keep your long chain, as such chains are now 
worn in Paris with a Jorgnette or watch. 

A Lrrouriecy Sunsontser. —The jacket fronts open 
straight from the top of the shoulder seam, or else they 
start midway of the front of the collar—as best he- 
comes the figure—and extend twelve to fourteen inch- 
es below the waist. The back is cut straight under the 
arms instead of tapering, and the slight fulners is 
gathered or pleated in the middle. A belt of galloon 
crosses the k, and may stop at the under-arm 
seams, Gr else be passed through a slit in these seams 
to extend under the jacket fronts and along the edge 
of the silk blouse front. A blue serge dress made in 
this way has a striped wash silk blouse and a belt of 
jet galloon; another of black surah has a pale grecn 
crépe de Chine vest or blouse front also belted with jet. 

* M. H. M.”—For your summer travelling dress 

with jacket waist like that just de- 
scribed to “A Litchfield Subscriber”; have a black 
moiré vest, with belt of same, aud a band on the bell 
skirt. A reefer jacket may be either bine or black, 
_—e a black straw Alpine bat trimmed with bine 

bbon. 





have a blue se 


Dusiovs.—Read about mourning dresses in New 
York Fashions of Bazar No. 9. Get wool crépon for 
a street and church dress, a gr dine for mid 





, 
and a black Cheviot for ye me Sarah is little 
worn in deep mourning. A crépe de Chine dress will 
be very pretty with full waist and sleeves trimmed with 
chiffon ruffles, or with ruffles of embroidered English 
crape. White mull dresses are suitable for the house 
in midsummer. 

Amatevr.—When greater fulness is required below 
the waist of a Russian blouse a side form is set in the 
back. Your plan of adding the fulness is also good, 
and this added part should be made very full. The 
back is plain at the top of the neck when there is no 
yoke, or else it is made wide and laid in a single Wat- 
teau pleat or in two Norfolk pleats; in either case 
these pleats are flat. Sce illustrations of different 
Russian blouses in Bazar No. 9. 

New Svnsontmwer.—See illustrations of Russian 
blouses in Bazar No.9. A Supplement pattern will 
shortly be given. 

AN oun unsoniser.—The preparation you ask about 
should be put up by an experienced chemist, as the 
formula is very elaborate. 

Mae. C. M—We are unable on give you the infor- 
mation you ask, and we cannot advise the use of any 
hair-dye. 


Booxs.—Yes, a young woman should give her hand 
toa man caller. Month and date are sufficient for mort 
notes. Gloves should, of course, be worn at the the- 


atre. A man may ask a girl for her photograph, but 
if she has a regard for the proprieties she will certainly 
not give itto him. Write on unruled paper. Wher- 
ever you are obliged to pass through a crowd, precede 
the lady. 

Mas. J. R. F.—Serve your Roquefort cheese with 
water crackers before the coffee. It is better to con- 
fine your selection to less pronounced cheese for gen- 
eral dinners. 

lenonant Supsoniser.—aA response to an invitation to 
a home wedding is desirable, but not strictly necessary. 

E. F. L.—Send your cards on the wedding day. Cer- 
tainly, write a congratulatory letter of birthday greet- 
ing; a gift is not necessary, and unless the acquuint- 
ance is intimate, not in good taste. Cards for an “ at 
home,” not a written regret. Telegraph the pleasant- 
est yy be comes to your mind. 4 

A. C. L.—It is not necessary to call upon the Woman 
in question, although proper to do so if you desire. 
Your husband's card should be left with your own. 
Individual salts are now little used; where they are, 
take your salt with your knife. If ony must send for 
a “second helping,” leave your knife and fork upon 
the plate. The second anniversary is the “ paper 
wedding.” 

Pennsytvanta.—Number of bridemaids is a matter 
entirely of option. The bride's family make all ar- 
rangements for church and other matters connected 
with the wedding. 

A Supsoninen.—Certainly, you should retarn a call 
received under such circumstances; naturally your 
caller would not enter if your maid informed her that 
you were engaged. The name of the book you men- 
tion is pronounced as spelled. 

Youne Reaper.—Have water wafers or crackers with 
the salad, or else thin butter like sandwiches, 
Serve coffee afterward. 


(01g 49Vg a3g)—STHID SQUOHO PNIDVONG 
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A MIRROR OF FAIR 
WOMEN. 
BY THEODORE CHILD. 


XX.—THE GOLDEN LADIES 
OF OLD VENICE.—(2.) 


sey Venetians themselves, 
in spite of the example of 
neighboring Padua, were too 
busy with maritime expedi- 
tions abroad and political and 
commercial occupations at 
home to encourage the fine 
arts before the republic be- 
came by conquest a conti- 
nental power in direct contact 
with the other Italian princi- 
palities. Until the capture of 
Constantinople by the Turks, 
in 1453, Venice obtained all 
her religious images from her 
Eastern colonies. In the four- 
teenth century the Ducal Pal- 
ace was decorated by a Pad- 
uan painter, Guariento, whose 
work was finished in the fif- 
teenth century by Vittore 
Pisano and Gentile da Fabri- 
ano, both of Florentine edu 
cation. Finally, under the 
joint influence of the East, 
with which Venice was con 
stantly in commercial rela- 
tions, and of Germany, with 
which she was in relations of 
neighborhood, there sprang 
up a group of painters on the 
island of Murano, founded by 
a certain Johannes Alamanus 
and Antonio da Murano. 
After 1450 the German John 
disappears,and Antonio takes 
as a collaborator his brother 
Bartolomeo Vivarini (floruit 
1450-99). The two brothers 
separated subsequently, and 
Antonio declined; but Bar- 
tolomeo, under the influence 
of Mantegna, became great 
and glorious; for while he 
imitated the plastic and clas- 
sic spirit of Mantegna in the 
arrangement and the accesso 
ries of his compositions, he 
added a purely personal and 
Venetian charm —a charm 
that we shall remark in all 
Venetian pictures, name 
the deliciously natural affability of his feminine faces. Our 
Lady and her court of saints, as painted by Vivarini, are 
wholly human and affable; they are living and breathing 
upon earth in the atmosphere of Venice, and not in an ely- 
sian and entranced atmosphere like that which gives peculiar 
fascination to the similar works of the Van Eycks. 

The Bellini family exercised the greatest influence on 
Venetian art. Jacopo, the father, was a pupil of Gentile da 
Fabriano, whom he accompanied to Florence in 1422; he 
was an interesting artist, but of less.-importance for us than 
his two sons, Gentile (1420-1507) and Giovanni (1427-1516), 


ST. CATHERINE.—By Grovannt Berzint (1427-1516). 
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who were the real founders of Venetian painting, inspiring 
it, the former with the taste for vast spectacles animated by 
countless personages, and the latter with the love of poetical 
creations and perfect figures. After living with their father 
for many years at Padua, where they were evidently influ- 
enced by the admiration of their brother-in-law Mantegna, 
they returned to Venice, after the death of their father, about 
1460. In 1473 they learned the methods of oil-painting from 
Antonello of Messina, and thenceforward manifested their 
irresistible influence in a series of great works, which are still 
to be seen, chiefly at Venice, but also in the various European 

museums. Giovan- 

ni Bellini, during 

his prodigiously ac- 

tive life, embraced 

the widest field of 

subjects ~ without 

apparent effort,and 

with singular abun- 

dance and pliabil- 

ity of imagination. 

Like his brother, he 

painted monumen- 

tal representations 

of historical events, 

familiar scenes, re- 

ligious _ pictures, 

mythological sub- 

jects, and portraits. 

An old man, he 

kept his place at 

the head of the 

oung generation. 

V hen Albert Ditrer 

visited Venice, in 

1506, he wrote of 

Giovanni Bellini, 

‘‘He is very old, 

but he is still the 

best of all of them.” 

The contempora- 

ries of Bellini ap- 

reciated most 

ighly his sweet 

Madonnas, so calm, 

so dreamy, the 

head covered with 

rich drapery, the 

hands holding a 

smiling Bambino 

—Madonnas that 

were not markedly 

virginal, like those 

of Perugino and 

the Florentines, but 

rather beautiful 

emblems of glori- 

ous maternity. The 

charm of | Bellini’s 

Virgins is precisely 

their feminine and 

maternal grace, the 

strong sentiment of 

nature and human- 

ity that character- 

izes the groups of 

the Virgin and 

Child and various 

saints, the speaking 

attitudes, the beau- 


URSULA ASLEEP.—By Virrore Carracoro (rLovermurp 1490-1515). 
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tiful faces instinct with sweet 
humanity, Such are the fig- 
ures of St. Catherine and of 
Mary Magdalene which we 
have taken from a picture of 
the Madonna by this artist in 
the Royal Gallery at Venice 
and reproduced in our en- 
gravings, bereft, alas! of the 
charm of color. 

The other great Venetian 
painter whom we have to no- 
tice is Vittore Carpaccio, 
(floruit 1490-1515), an Istri- 
an, and perhaps a pupil of 
Gentile Bellini. The dates of 
his birth and death are un 
known, and little or nothing 
has been ascertained about 
his life beyond the fact that 
he was a collaborator of Gen- 
tile Bellini, and a bold met 
teur en scene of vast multi- 
tudes of men in contempo- 
rary costumes and in their 
real surroundings. His mas 
terpiece, painted between 
1490 and 1495, is the ‘‘ Life of 
St. Ursula,” the episodes of 
which are depicted in eight 
large compositions,now bung 
in the Academy at Venice. In 
one we see the ambassadors 
of the English king intro- 
duced into the presence of the 
Moorish king to ask the hand 
of St. Ursula for their master’s 
son. Totheright isthe cham 
ber of St. Ursula, with whom 
her father is represented talk 
ing. Other pictures show us 
the Moorish king dismissing 
the English ambassadors; the 
departure of the son of the 
English king, who is seen tak 
ing leave of his father; the 
meeting of the young man 
with his brideg the chaste and 
graceful couple embarking; 
the arrival of St. Ursula and 
the virgins, her companions, 
at Cologne, and the attack of 
the barbarians; Pope Ciriac, 
with asuite of cardinals and 
bishops, going to meet St. 
Ursula outside the walls of 
Rome; the English ambassa- 
dors rendering account of 
their mission to their king; 

St. Ursula in bed, asleep; the martyrdom of St. Ursula and 
the virgins her companions; and, finally, the glorification 
of the saint. All these are large pictures, each some fif- 
teen feet long, crowded with figures in contemporary cos- 
tume, in-doors and out-of-doors, in sunshine and in shade, 
most delicately observed and modern in sentiment. All the 
figures are portraits from life. Each group is a masterpiece, 
simple, direct, unaffected, artlessly elegant. One of these 
pictures is peculiarly intimate. Indeed, I know of no work 
of pictorial art so redolent of modesty and innocence as this 
one. It represents a chamber lighted by a double-arched 
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lattice window, in which are two pots of 
flowers; on the walls, a sconce and a vessel 
for holy-water; a little bookcase; a work-ta 
ble with a cover,and on it some books, an ink- 
stand,an hour-glass; a reading stand with an 
open volume, and before it a three-legged 
stool. At the bedside a pair of pattens, and 
at the footacrown. St. Ursula, sleeping the 
sleep of virgins, lies in her bed dreaming, and 
in her dream she thinks she is in paradise; 
she sees a white angel enter her room; and, 
indeed, the painter has depicted an angcl 
with fine crevés to his sleeves entering so 
lightly that the hushed rustling of his wings 
does not awaken the little dog that is sleep- 
ing near the saint’s dainty couch. No words 
can describe the virginal aspect of this cham- 
ber, the tender purity of the atmosphere, the 
touching candor of the sleeping face of the 
modest saint, 


GOING ONWARD. 
BY REV. THERON BROWN. 
( PILGRIMS thro’ life’s Midian land, 
Jehovah's guiding Beam, 


That led from Paran’s desert sand, 
Is shining on the stream. 

Across the midnight’s narrow tide 
The airs of Promise blow; 

Your Jordan waits, the waves divide, 
And you dry-shod may go. 

Leave Memory in her mazy clime, 
With Moab’s gods of stone; 

The Canaan of unrisen time 


This hour is all your own. 


Advance! Your vanguard banners show 
Beyond the river's brim, 

Press on and smite your Jericho, 
And slay your Anakim. 


In God your kingdom you possess, 
Your Champion past was He; 

And all your years of wilderness 
Prepared the year to be. 


ENGAGING CHORUS GIRLS. 
See illustration on page 208. 

4 picture represents a very ordinary 

. scene at a theatre in the beginning of a 
season. The girls whose voices are under 
consideration do not aspire to the place of 
the prima donna. — are contented with 
an obscure position and humble wages, but, 
equally with the more conspicuous singers, 
they help to give pleasure to the public; and 
belonging, as they do, to the great body of 
the rank and file, they deserve bonor for do- 
ing their best. Each, as she shows her abil- 
ity to sing her part, thinks of the comfort it 
will be to have a regular bit of work assigned 
her, and to feel that she can earn her weekly 
salary and aid those at home. 


THE BURIED SILVER. 
BY ISA C. CABELL. 
I. 

| & was nearing midnight, and three peo- 

ple were standing close together before 
a hearth where several pine lightwood knots 
were blazing. As the night was mild, the 
fire was evidently kindled for light, not heat. 
The room was high-pitched, and had a pale 
blue wooden wainscoting and a white ceiling. 
Heavy though faded curtains hung at the 
windows, and the massive mahogany furni- 
ture of colonial date was set about in for- 
mal fashion—a heavily carved dining-table 
and chairs, each of the latter in its proper 
place, a sideboard with brass mountings, 
showing some handsome cut glass and a 
few specimens of old china. 

For the rest, the eoeseentings were al- 
most homely. Various domestic implements 
were scattered about, in the shape of a rude 
weaving-machine, a spioning-wheel in active 
use for the spinning of coarse gray yarn for 
Confederate soldiers’ stockings, and a _ of 
carefully selected straws in process of being 
plaited into hats. The only light, except 
that of the fire, came from a queer article of 
domestic manufacture, a stick of pine wood 
stuck into a wooden stand, and wound about 
with a doubled and twisted cotton string, 
which was covered with beeswax and light- 
ed at its end. Fortunately, for their business 
very little light was needed. The three peo- 

le who were engaged in it were perfectly 
Familiar with each article, with or without 
illumination. On the worn rug in front of 
the fire was a pine box about five feet lon 
and four wide. In it thus far had been laid, 
wrapped in sparse pieces of newspapers of 
Confederate type and material, a | por- 
trait in a heavy wooden frame, three of 
small silver, two dozen bottles of wine, and 
several massive pieces of silver, including 
flagons and loving-cups and a coffee service. 
As newspapers were scarce, and all the rags 
in the household were in process of being 
woven into the carpet that occupied the 
loom, the looker-on might have caught a 
glimpse of the features of the portrait, and 
wondered why the homely lineaments of a 
country gentleman in colonial dress should 
have found a place in the box, especially as 
the work was done with that astonishing 
ignorance of the rules of art that character- 
ized the wandering artists who made the 
features of that generation familiar to this. 

The presiding genius of the undertaking 
was a Sark brown-skinned negro of about 
forty years of age, while his henchman or 
assistant was his son, a fleet-footed, irrespon- 
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sible-looking Jad of the ‘‘ yaller boy” ty pe, 
the offspring of a union between the father 
and a young quadroon girl, who now occu- 
pied the position of lady’s-maid to their mis- 
tress. Israel's white blood exhibited itself 
in extraordinary cleverness and dexterity of 
both body and mind, while his negro pro- 
genitors had given him a cheerful and 
lucky spirit which it was impossible a 
the indulgent hand of his father to hold in 
check. 

The lady, the third of the trio and the 
mistress of the slaves, seemed scarcely able 
to have held that position if it had not come 
upon ber through no fault of hers. She had 
a sad, beautiful face, and her black garments, 
evidently made so by some domestic dye, 
were fashioned after a widow's dress. 

‘**And you thigk, Ephraim, I needn't put 
in your master’s eollection of curiosities? 
They are very valuable, you know, and la- 
belled in his own handwriting: ‘ Shells from 
the Bay of Naples,’ ‘ Pressed flowers from the 
Garden of Gethsemane,’ ‘ A branch plucked 
on the Mount of Olives.’” 

“Well, mistis”—the man scratched his 
head, meditatively—“ it’s cur'us to you an’ 
me dat dey wouldn't take ‘em. Them ar’ 
preciouser ‘n silver en gole, fur they is, so to 
speak, momentoes of what my marster dun 
in his yeth, en they is of theyselves rich en 
rar’. But” (suddenly changing his tone, 
which had become sententious and delibera- 
tive) ‘‘ when them ar howlin’, cussin’, Gord- 
forsaken sojers come here huntin’ and s‘arch- 
in’ all over de plantation fur what dee ken 
git to eat en drink en kar away, dee ain’t 
gwine to stop to strop up marster’s ‘lection; 
when dee opens de box dee’ll mor’n likely 
fling out eve'ything dat’s cumbersome,’scusin’ 
de silver en Marse Isaac Cole’s pictur’. I 
dun’no’ dem Yankees myse’f, I ain’t got no 
poshion wid ‘em, but I reckon dar ain't no 
pussin, white or collud, fur or near, whar 
ain’t got de sense to tote dat away when he 
got de chance, ef he got to kar it 'way on 

is back.” 

‘‘And the children’s daguerreotypes?” 
She held up three little leather cases. 

The man hesitated, bis fine quizzical brown 
face expanded in a delighted grin, showing 
all his white teeth. ‘‘ Lord-a-mussy!” he ex- 
claimed, in an ecstasy of delight—‘‘ Lord-a- 
mussy, ef dar dee ain't! Lil Marse Willum 
kickin’ up he lag over de bac’ uv de cheer, 
en Marse Paul, wid he ha’r slicked en in his 
Sunday collar, looking shamed, en lil Miss 
Paulina wid a low-naked body on her. Gord! 
Gord! I see em eve’y mornin’ when I cleans 
up de parlor, en I karn’t git used to ’m settin’ 
up so straight en solumn. But, mistis, ef you 
was to ax my jegement, doan you hide ‘em in 
de box whar dem boysterin’, Sabbath-break- 
in’, dancin’, song-singin’ creeturs might git 
‘em, en fling ’em down de hill-side clean into 
de river. Ef you was to ax my jegement, I 
say put em in Sis Mechy’s pantry on de top 
shelf, ‘long er de cracked china, whar nor- 
body will study whar dee is, ef dee was here 
jest to s’arch fur ’em.” 

‘*En whar you gwine hide de money-bag, 
<. asked Israel, throwing lightly up 
and down a small linen bag, heavy with gold 


pieces. 

“Right here, under Marse Isaac Coles’s 
pictur’,” replied Ephraim, promptly. “It’s 
de safes’ place; en, Isrul, I wan’ you to ’mem- 
ber whar eve’ything is,” he added, with solem- 
nity. ‘‘ We ain’t nun uv us shore how long 
we gwine be here, en I pen’s on you to take 
notice uv what goes in dis box. Three doz- 
en we-all’s silver spoons, three dozen we-all’s 
silver forks, six cups, de silver sarvice mistis 
fotch when she was married, de 1799 pote 
wine” (here, for the first time, he gave his 
son a penetrating, almost anxious look), ‘“‘en 
Marse Coles’s pictur’. En ef ennything was 
to happen to me, you go en dig up de things 
en kar ‘em to mistis ef she is livin’, en ef she 
is gone, en de young marsters was to cum 
home fum de war, en it was to tu'n out dat 
dee was livin’, give "em to dem, en ef dee 
don’, nuver cum home, give “em to lil Miss 
Paulina. Now ge "long into de pantry arfter 
de tacks en de mer, en doan stay dar 
all night makin’ out you karn’t fine ’em, like 
you does eve'y time I son’ you arfter enny- 


thing. 

*‘And you think he is perfectly trust- 
worthy, Ephraim?” asked the lady. She 
said it in an apol tone, but there was 
anxiety in her voice, for the lad was only 
sixteen, and the hero of all the mischief-mak- 
—2 the plantation. 

phraim set down the bag of gold dollars. 
There were five hundred, and they seemed 
inexhaustible riches to the lady and the ne- 
gro, who had not seen a piece of currenc 
or four years till the day before, when th 
bag was opened, which had been confided to 
the lady by her husband when he went to 
his last battle, as the refuge of the family in 
their day of sore distress. 

The man regarded her in silence for a mo- 
ment, and then he made answer. ‘‘ Mistis,” 
he said, “ you nor nun uv de Lord’s creeturs 
is got a idee uv de good-for-nuthin’ness uv dat 
yaller boy. He is de lyin’ess, projictin’ess, 
onresponsibless yeth Gord Aight hisse’f 
ever put de bref in. I wouldn’t let tote 
de batter-cakes fum de kitchen to de house on 
a dinin’-room plate widout knowin’ ’twould 
be smashed to a hundred pieces. He karn’t 
git ‘ligion for all me en his mammy dun wras- 
seld fur him t and day in pra’ar. He is 
dat igerent he doan ker fur de savin’ uv his 
own soul. But, mistis, dat ar dancin’, roli’kin’, 
huntin’-possum-’fore-day-wid-a yaller-dog 
boy uv mine is jest es dependable ‘bout dese 


here en de buryin’ uv ’em, en de hidin’ 
uy ’em, es old marster up youder. En ef he 
was to tell do Yenionés whar de silver was, 
Ephraim is dun, en der ain’t no more faith, 
no tres, no "pendence to be put on ennybody 
in dis worl’, nor in ennybody in de nex’, ef 
me and Milly’s onliest chile ain’t gwine to 
Keep tres wid marster’s wife en chillen—ef he 
got enny chillen ‘scusin’ lil Miss Paulina, 
which is more’n you en me know at dis min- 
nit.” 

He had not finished speaking before Is- 
rael, fleet-footed an. for once in his life 

unctual, appeared wth the tools. The 

x was closely nailed, and after a 
inspection of the premises to see that all was 
quiet, and not a creature awake in the deso- 
late house that held only the lady and the 
little ing Paulina, the two shouldered 
their burden and went out into the night. 

They crept softly down the wind-swept 
avenue, and then climbed the hill that over- 
looked the river—the graveyard hill, where 
generations of the plantation negroes were 
buried. It was a lonely place in summer, 
with its carpet of green , and its forest 
of great trees; but now, in the dim —— 
of the April night, the poplars looked like 
skeleton sentinels, and the live-oaks, hung 
with gray moss, like sheeted ghosts hover- 
ing over their own graves. The older man 
- + aga a little and grew pale under his dark 
skin. 

** It’s a fool idee uv yourn,” he said, wip- 
ing his brow; “‘ totin’ this here silver to this 
here place, en I dun’no’ es ’tain’t agin Scrip- 
tur’, makin’ a grave here fur it, en buryin’ it 
like twas a professin’ Christian long er dese 
here dade folks whar ben in glory better’n a 
hundud years.” 

‘It’s de bes’ place,” replied Israel,“ ’case 
dar ain’t no nigger in de county gwine cum 
here to hunt fur it. Dese ’fraid uv ghosts 
en ha'nts.” 

And so they lowered the box in a red 
wound they had made in the sod in the old- 
est and long since disused of the ceme- 
tery, covering it over carefully with a mass 
of periwinkle that throughout the year grows 
in grewsome luxuriance in every Virginia 
graveyard where it is permitted to take root. 

“ Now, you mine,” charged Ephraim, when 
their task was over, ‘‘ jest whar it’s buried, 
‘twix’ de poplar en de live-oak, three foot uv 
de sinkin’ess grave uv de Jas’ six in de ole 
lot. En, Isrul”—the father hesitated, the 
thought was too terrible to put in words, 
and yet he knew the boy's weakness—“ Isrul, 
you mine dat time you en de o’seer’s boy 
runt off to de Cote-hous’, en got’ticed into de 
bar- room en got fool drunk, en staid dar 
holl’in’ en yellin’ en breakin’ de winders 
*twell I got word, en mistis sont me up dar 
fur you, en I brung you home? Well, you 
mine dat time, en how I lif’ your cote off 
your back, en whaled you ’twell you warn’t 
no use to yourse’f nor nobordy fur better 'n 
a week?” 

Israel grinned. “I ain’t gwine forgit it 
soon,” he answered, cheerfully, skippin 
down the bill, and throwing stones at a om J 
low dog that persistently followed them. 

“ Well, Isrul, at dat time,ef you hed know'd 
ennything, ef you hadn’t been de rent- 
ess, foolishess nigger dat Gord A’mighty ever 
sont to try one uv his faithful sarvants, you'd 
a tole it.” And he laid his hand'with infinite 
love and tenderness on the lad’s shoulder. 
**Now, Isrul, de raiders is up to de Cote- 
hous’, en dese comin’ here in de mornin’, fur 
dese got word bout we-all’s fine kerrige- 
horses, en we-all’s silver en things. En de 
devil's about. He’s almays about; he war in 
de Gardin uv Edin, whar marster brung home 
dem stones fum, en he war on de Mount uv 
Olives wid Jesus, whar marster brung hum 
dat switch fum mistis show we’ll to-night; 
en it’s ’g’inst all sperience he gwine keep out 
uv you en me’s sinful hearts. I gwine pray 
*bout it myse’f. J is! En I ain't gwine 
meddle wid no whiskey, en I ain’t gwine to 
go down to de stable whar de sojers ‘Il be. I 
ain’t gwine lissen to nobordy talkin’. I’s 
gwine fishin’, Beca’se”—he made a long 

use, and drew the boy to him—* beca’se, 

srul, dem ar sojers is cum to set us free, en 
make us men, not slaves. You is yours: en 
ou dun’no’ what dat mean, but I , case 
know what de uther thing mean. But bit's 
dis way” —there was a quaver in his voice,and 
the lad looked him in the face, for the first 
time dimly awakened to what it all meant, 
the terrible struggle of two mighty people 
for him and his liberty—for him, poor, ig- 
norant, unthinking, scarce worth the sacrifice 
of blood—“ hit’s dis way,” Ephraim went on; 
‘*marster is dead, en de two boys is runt 
—_ en likely enough kilt in de las’ battle, 
fur I got sum news I ain’t kar to mistis yit, 
do’ I's pd to prepar’ her mine; en 
me is all dat stan’s ‘twix’ lil Miss Paulina 
en she en trouble. Folks—even Christun 
folks—is got to kar two faces sometimes. Ef 
mistis knowed I helt wid dem Yankees, she’d 
lay down endie. En ef de Yankees knowed 
I ‘em to mistis, I speck dee would hang 
me, fur dee is mighty proud en mighty peo- 
ple, en dee cum er long way en fit many a 
fight to set we-all free. So we got to be like 
sarpents full er wisdum, you en me. We 
ter stay here, en when one dem fine- 
fookin’ stroppin’ sojers, wid de blue cote en 
de gole fixin’, ax we-all whar de silver is, en 
give we-all money or whiskey or close, we 
got to keep our tongue ’twix’ our teeth, en 
we got to pray.” 
raim, wise in his generation, made no 
f comment, but boy put Pa his 


ou en 


hand, and in a queer cracked v: 
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** All right, daddy; I gwine stay here ‘lon 
er you en en lil Miss Paulina; en e 
dee fines out whar de silver is, twell be his 
ha’nt, not Isrul, tellin’ em.” n, with the 
quick change that marked all his im 
sions, he jumped on a log, and as the faint 
light in the sky from the rising moon showed 
a figure moving in the es, Called out, 
ecstatically: ‘‘Fore Gord, ef dat ain't de 
o’seer’s yaller dog again! Far’well, daddy! 
I’se gwine ‘possum-huntin’;” and so darted 


off into the ome woods. 

The raiders from Sheridan’s army came 
the next morning, as Ln mary had predicted, 
and the planta ered the fortunes of 
war. They were on a quick march, how- 
ever, and at nightfall] the army had paced 
on. It was an enrapturing sight to the color- 
loving, music-loving negroes—the army of 
bl cavalry, with their gold lace and 
flashing swords. And when the band 
to play, the whole array of tattered, battered 
men and women went into an ecstasy of de- 
light, and followed the soldiers till f: e 
forced them back. When the plantation 
was quiet, however, and —_ had fallen, 
Ephraim, who, notwithstanding his threat 
of going fishing, had staid with his mistress 
all day, advising, comforting, and cheering 
her, bethought himself of Israel. He went 
to his cabin, but he had not been seen. He 
sought him in his old haunts, but without 
success. All night he went about the plan- 
tation calling, calling, ——- only one 
dreaded, secret spot. It was early morning, 
and the heavy fogs from the river were float- 
ing up the low grounds in gray veils, when, 
terrified at the heart and trembling in every 
limb, he went up the veyard hill, and 
crept toward the new- e grave where they 
had hidden the treasure. The haunting doubt 
that for hours had been growing into a de- 
spairing certainty was now to be dispelled or 
ee **Gord! Gord!” he whispered, and 
warded it off with his seamed black hand. 
Then he looked down. The periwinkle, so 
carefully laid in place, was trampled aside. 
There was a deep red hole in the ground. 
= sa on his face, and cursed the day of his 

rth. 


IL 

**Grandmamma,” said the little girl, wist- 
fully, “I've done all my knitting, and I've 
got my verses, and I’ve been in the parlor 
and told mamma's picture good-night. Can 
I go now?” 

he lady lifted her tired face from her 
hand, on which it was resting, and looked 
absent-mindedly about the room, and then at 
the little girl We made acquaintance with 
the chamber twenty-five years ago, but we 
see in it changes, as well as in the face of 
the lady, whose sad beauty had hardened 
into a look of settled gloom that time alone 
could not have set there. The curtains that 
used to hang in faded splendor at the win- 
dows have fallen to pieces, and given place 
to some thin calico shades; there is not a 
thread except the under woof left of the 
worn t; the massive old furniture has 
gone, and been replaced by rough pine tables 
and chairs; there are marks of mildew on 
the ceiling, where the rain has come through. 
re in the room except the little slen- 
der girl with bright eyes is untouched by 
time or grief. 

**Come here,” said the lady; and at the 
child’s response, she gazed at her with eyes 
that were full of awakened scrutiny; as if, 
indeed, the little girl, as an individual, was 
examined for the first time. ‘‘ Where did 
you get your dress?” she asked. 

The little girl was totally unprepared for 
such a q on. Grandmamma beard her 
say her lessons, if such listless attention 
which the lady bestowed on the ancient 
school- books could be called hearing, but 
mammy gave her her clothes. 

a Mammy, grandmamma,” said the. little 
girl. 
our shoes?” 
phraim made’em. He tanned the 
leather himself when the little calf died, and 
he gave them to me last week, ma’am.” 

igh Well, it’s your bedtime, I suppose; good- 
D 2.” 

*‘Oh no, grandmamma,” cried the little 
pil, in an agony; “it ain’t bedtime yet for 

urs and hours, and they are all waiting 
for me, and I want to go! Please, grand- 
mamma!”—with a burst of confidence very 
rare—‘‘ we're going to have a frolic at mam- 
my’s house to-night.” 

“A frolic? And pray what does a frolic 
mean? Playing and dancing with the ne- 
groes, 1 suppose. Well,” she went on, bit- 
teri stirred, inst her custom, out of her 
dull apathy, ‘‘ I don’t see why you shouldn’t. 
There is no difference between you, except 
ang happen to be white. But 1 would pre- 

er that you remember that ”—she 

the w slowly—‘‘ remember at least that 
you are a white 0.” 

nd hf eA co swelled. ‘It 

t nor playing with the colored 
children, she said; ‘‘it’s just 
me and mammy and Unk Ephraim going to 
roast sweet-potatoes and tell stories. 

“*You can tell Ephraim to come to the 
house to-morrow,” 
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head sink back into its accustomed listless 
attitude, she seized her opportunity and fled 
out into the night. The frogs were croakin 
and the he ace os moaned, the soft win 
of the April night blew the dried leaves in 
a little flutter behind her, as she ran at the 
top of her speed down the length of the 
avenue. Was it a haunt chasing her? She 
dared not look back to see till she reached 
the cabin at the top of the hill, with its half- 
open door. 

“IT had such a time to get here, mammy,” 
she cried, breathlessly; ‘‘ there were so many 
things to do. I kept dropping my stitches 
in my stocking, and I couldn’t remember 
my geography, nor who was King of France, 
nor who was President of the United States, 
Of course grandmamma didn’t notice what I 
said, or didn’t look to see, and so I couldn’t 
fool her. You can’t fool a person you know 
that you can fool so easy.” 

** Nor, nor,” replied mammy, who evident- 
ly perfectly understood this somewhat enig- 
matical sentence. ‘‘ You karn’t fool a pus- 
son dat tresses you.” 

**En you mek out ‘twas larnin’ your book 
whar made you late, does you? You mek 
out twas dat whar sont you a-horpin’ en er 
runnin’ down de avenue so es to git here 
*fore dese tuters is et up. You warn’t skert 
uv no ha’nts, was you? You warn’t ‘fraid 
uv sumpin’ slidin’ out de big back room en 
follerin’ you?” 

This from an old man who was busily cov- 
ering something in the hot ashes on the 
hearth. He was a bent old man, with a 
shock of white hair, and he spoke in a bitter, 
sarcastic voice. If it were not absurd to 
suggest a likeness between his heavy Afri- 
can features and the fine, aristocratic out- 
lines of the lady at the great louse, one 
would say there was something of the same 
look in both faces—a look of mocking un- 
belief. 

The little girl looked down ashamed, but 
the colored woman drew her on her lap. 
Milly was ten years younger than her hus- 
band, and her girlish beauty, matured into 
old age, was still apparent in her smooth 
clear skin and waving hair, put back under 
a white turban. 

**Nor, nor,” she said, soothingly. ‘‘ Dee 
ain’t no sech a thing es ha’nts, et lease me 
nor your unk Epharim nor your grandma 
’ain’t nuver see nun, en you ain’t gwine to 
see nun. But little ladies doan run lac dat; 
dee walks sofe en quiet, dee does, lac your 
ma en your grandma uster walk.” 

‘* En I wonders how long dem new shoes 
is gwiue to Jas’ you, a-horpin’ en a-runnin’ in 
‘em lac dee was iron? En I wan’ to know 
who gwine mak’ you more when dee is 
gone?” asked the old man. 

“But, Unk Ephraim,” eagerly declared 
the little girl, “1 wanted to pull ’em off, only 
mammy never lets me. I can run heap bet- 
ter barefooted than I can with shoes on.” 

‘‘Nor, nor,” remonstrated Milly. ‘‘ Unk 
Epharim nuver meant a to pull off your 
shoes; dat’s jest his foolin’. Little ladies 
allus w’ars dee shoes; leaseways”—for she 
saw from the little girl's surprised look that 
an account would be required of her as to 
why, then, this was the first pair she had 
ever worn—“leaseways, little ladies allus 
w'ars shoes ‘cept when dee is wardin’ off 
croup. Inuver let you w’ar shoes 'twell now 
*cause goin’ bar'footed is de bess thing dar is 
fur croup.” 

**Did I ever have croup, mammy?” per- 
sisted the little girl, interested in an event in 
her history which was yet unknown to her. 

“Nor, nor; I nuver let you w’ar sboes. 

“Hish, ooman!” called out Ephraim from 
the fireplace. ‘‘ Hish your kiverin’ up de 
truff wid sofe words. “Twas dat whar was 
de damnation uv de uther one. You honey- 
ed him en you sp’ilt him, en now wan’ fool 
dis here one. Dar is ha’nts,” he called out, 
fiercely, to the little girl; ‘‘ha’nts all over 
de plantation. Some foiks sees ’em awake,en 
t'uthers "—his voice broke—‘“‘ in dee dreams. 
Dade folks cum back to p’int to dee starvin’ 
wife en one lil grandchile. En you ‘ain’t 
nuver fed no shoes ‘case your money en 
your things was stolt fum you. You ’ain’t 
got nuthin’ but dat lil fifty-cent calico cote, 
en all your fine furnitur’ solt, ‘case a yaller 
boy, a trested yaller boy, de onliest son uv 
his marster’s onliest ‘pendence, took en got 
drunk, en "trayed de place to de Yankees 
whar your things was buried. You hed gole 
and silver muff to keep you all your life 
dressed up ina silk cote, wid a gole chain on 
you. You coulder hed kerridge en horses” 
—his vivid imagination and his remorse had 
converted the paltry sum of five hundred 
dollars into countless riches—‘‘ you coulder 
et offer gole plate, en set in a gole cheer, ef 
it hadn't been fur him, Gord—’ 

Milly's look arrested him; there was re- 
proving majesty in her soft eyes. “Doan 
cuss him, father,” she said; ‘‘ he’s de onli- 
es’ chile we ever hed.” Then, seeing the 
little girl's frightened face, she began to talk 
about less troublesome things. ‘‘En who 
did you larn in your book to-day was de 
King, en who was de President?” she asked. 

‘The King of France,” said the little girl, 
‘*is Charles the Tenth, and the President of 
the United States is Andrew Jackson.” 

**One uv dem chuckle-headed school-chil- 
len,” said Ephraim, ‘‘ makin’ out dee could 
read de ticket de man fotched down fum de 
Cote-hous’ fur me to vote "bout, tolt me dat 
Benjamin Harrison was President uv de 
United States; but you karn’t b’lieve nuthin’ 
a nigger tells you, spechully a song-singin’, 
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in’, triflin’ yaller boy,” he added, with 
vindictive bitterness, ‘‘ He'll fool you, en 
lie to you, en bring you to sorrer en 
enny time uv de’day or night you guv him 
a chance.” . 

“Uv coase no cullud chillen ken read dee 
book lac lil mistis,” said Milly, the peace- 
maker, unaware that the little girl's histo 
did not date later than the time of her ° 
mother’s school days. ‘‘ But ef ’twan’t fur 
dat, I could p’intly b’lieve dat "bout de Harri- 
sons. Dee was gret people in Amelia County. 
Me en mistis was dar one time to Miss Sally 
Harrison’s weddin’, whar hed Marse Sam 
Carter. En sich eatin’ en drinkin’ en ridin’! 
En Miss Sally’s pa—ole Marse Pinckney 
Harrison —he was gret! Man, you could 
hear him cuss de o’seer all de way fum de 
house to de quarters, better’n half a mile.” 

‘“‘ Ain’t they done yet, Unk Ephraim?” in- 
terrupted the little girl, who was frequently 
embarrassed that her books tallied so peed 
with those of the colored public-school chil- 
dren. ‘I know they’re done; lemme come 
an’ feel.” 

The old man made way for her, and per- 
mitted her for one happy moment to push 
her small lean fingers in a half-covered sweet- 
potato. Then, with a gentleness that con- 
tradicted his harsh voice and speech, he drew 
her away. 

**Dese all alike,” he said—‘“ all de wim- 
mins Gord uver made. Dee dun’no’ whar to 
feel a p’ar or a peach to fine out whether ‘tis 
ripe, en dee dun’no’ more’n a chipmunk ef a 
taturisdun orno. Ef ‘twan’t fur dee same 
sorter sense de creeters got, 1 dun’no’ what 
would becum uv um.” 


While the little girl and the old couple 
were engaged in this innocent occupation, 
two figures were standing within sight of the 
door—a middle-aged man and a young girl. 
The man was tall and well made, and the 
moon coming up out of the river showed 
that he had the carriage and almost the look 
of a gentleman in his respectable clothes. 
His face told a story of long sorrow and rest- 
less grief that a quick intelligence had not 
conquered. It was an apathetic face not only 
on account of its color, which betrayed the 
fatal stream that had polluted it, but _nocbenes 
under other circumstances it might have been 
such a merry, happy face. The girl, who was 
almost as tall as her father, was a perfect 
specimen of the dark rich beauty that culmi- 
nates in the octoroon. 

“Come away now,” she said, in a rich, 
melodious voice. “Come home with me. 
You've looked at those two houses long 
enough, father; and haven't you been teach- 
ing me all these years the foolishness of fret- 
ting for what we cannot have? They are the 
only two houses in the county shut against 
you,” she added, proudly — “ grandfather's 
and”—she hesitated, the free young woman 
who was not born a slave, and so could not 
frame the old word—*‘ the house.” 

‘*And dee,” said the man, “is de only 
ones I kers to raise de latch uv. Oh, how 
it comes back, dis April night twenty-five 
years ago! Even de moon climbin’ up from 
out de river, en de ressle uv de win’ in de 
trees, en de whoop-o’-wills callin’, callin’.” 
He looked down the avenue at what is 
known on 7 plantation as the house, 
that in the height of its splendor, like most 
Virginia houses, was never more than a sim- 
ple country home, and now to the eyes of 
the girl at his side, accustomed to modern 
luxury, looked poor and mean indeed in its 
forlorn decay. ‘‘It was jest sich a night es 
this twenty - five _ ago,” he repeated. 
** We was in de dinin’-room, me en daddy 
en mistis, a-countin’ out de silver —three 
dozen we-alls forks, three dozen we-alls 
spoons, two dozen bottles 1799 port- wine, 
six we-alls cups, mistis’ silver sarvice she 
brung when she was married, de bag uv gole 
dollars, en Marse Isaac Cole’s pictur’. - 
hatched up de plot uv buryin’ it in de ole 
powee myse’f es de safes’ place, ’cause I 

nowed ef ennybordy hed spied on us, thee 
wouldn’t ner follered us, ‘cause thee was 
*fraid uv ghosts. Well,” he went on, after a 
few minutes—and though every detail was 
familiar to the girl, she listened with eager 
interest—‘‘ de nex’ day Sheridan’s army cum, 
en I helt in, an’ went down into de low 
grounds en hoed tobacco all de mornin’, 
while de soljers was marchin’ en de people 
was runnin’ ‘bout like mad en de sabres was 
shinin’ in de sun. I nuver went whar dee 
was, ‘twell all uv a suddin de ban’ struck up. 
Paulina,” he said, looking the girl in the 
face, ‘‘1 is counted a smart man. I's wurth 
nigh on to fifty thousand dollars to-day in 
dis county, en I got it far en squar, en 1 owes 
it all to myse’f; en de white fokes likes me; 
dee shakes han’s wid me eve’ time I goes to 
cote on de Cote-hous’ green. I kin read, en 
I kin write well enough to be one uv de bon’s- 
men uv de county fur de new railroad. But 
twenty-five years ago to-night I was nuthin’ 
but a pore, ignerent, Jaughin’, triflin’ yaller 
boy—a slave boy—whar hed nuver seen 
nuthin’ nor heard nuthin’ nor hoped nuthin’; 
thet was what I was. En when that ban’ 
begun to play, en de music thunderin’ out 
*way fum up on de hill down to de low 
— whar I was hoein’ plants, I tuck en 
et loose en run. I runt arfter ’em like a 
crazy man. I'd ’a’ runt arfter ‘em ef I'd 
have hed to run arfter ‘em through hell-fire. 
Idun’no’ whatI thought. Daddy hed struck 
a light in me de night before, when, fur de 
fust time, he tole me de Yankees warn’t 
creeters wid horns en tails cum to 
de lan’, like he make out to mistis. He 
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me what they was cumin’ for en what 
was fightin’ for—to set me free—me, a triflin’, 
’, good-for-nuthin’ yaller boy, free. 
En”—he drew a long breath—‘‘I reckin 
now, lookin’ back on it, de ban’ woke sump- 
in’ in me—love uv liberty, de sense uv it. 
Ennyway, I tuck out en run arfter ‘em, en 
flung my ’hole pass behine me. Well, I fol- 
‘em like mad fur three days,” he went 
on, ‘‘en then, all uv a suddin’, I was struck 
uv a heap. I ‘membered lil Miss Paulina 
en mistis, en marster buried in de garden, en 
de two boys missin’, en I membered how I 
tole daddy how I'd stay thar en fen’ fur ’em. 
I nuver thought about de silver buried on 
de graveyard hill. Well, 1 wrassled en I 
wrassled es I nuver hed to wrassle when I 
got my religion, thank Gord! I reckon,” he 
added, with a sad simplicity, ‘I got my re- 
ligion then, though I didn’t have de sense to 
know it. So when I foun’ dat de music, en 
de marchin’, en de camp fires, en de sojers 
struttin’ in dee blue uniforms, warn’t fur me, 
I dun what I dun before—I took out en run. 
I runt fur three days ’twell I got home, en 
den I. bu’st right into de dinin’-room whar 
dee was eatin’ dinner—mistis en lil Miss 
Paulina, en daddy waitin’ on’em. I looked 
fur a whippin’ fur runnin’ away, en I looked 
fur mistis to beg daddy fur me lac she uster, 
en lil Miss Paulina to a out ’er high cheer 
en holler, ‘ Isrul! Isrul!’ Bat, scusin’ li] Miss 
Paulina, nobordy took enny notice uv me fur 
a minit, en she jist turned her eyes on me 
en trumbled. Den mistis said, in a awful 
voice, ‘Quit de plantation, traitor, thief!’ en 
daddy raised his right arm en cussed me.” 

“Never mind, father, never mind,” said 
the daughter. ‘‘It didn’t hurt you really— 
not the way he meant it.” 

But Israel went on. ‘‘ He was always abus- 
in’ me, but ‘twas his way, en I nuver minded 
his way, ’twas chillen’s talk, en I knowed 
meant jest the other way. In all his life he 
nuver whip’ me but once—mother dun all 
de whoppin’—en I hed nuver heard him cuss 
what you call cussin’ before, fur he war a 

rofessor, en he didn’t hole wid sw’arin’, but 
e cust me, he cust de day I was born, en 
tole me to go. I runt out of de house to 
mammy’s house, en she cum to de do’, but 
she dassent let me in, en she tuck en karried 
me over to de graveyard hill, en she showed 
me de place all rooted up whar dee hed dug 
up de box, en she ax me what mek me tel 
de Yankees whar de silver was buried, en I 
tell her I ‘ain’t tell nrg eee en she say I must 
hev tole when I got drunk, like dat time up 
to de Cote-hous’. I was so dazed, en so fool- 
ish in my head wid de wrasslin’ "bout comin’ 
home, en ’bout mistis’ words, en "bout dad- 
dy’s cussin’, I nuver answer’ back. I jest 
said, ‘Well, mammy, I was drunk ef I dun 
it.’ En den I say, ‘Good-by,’ en I went 
away. 
? Y's counted a smart man, Paulina,” Israel 
went on, more calmly. *‘‘1’s dun well en been 
prosperous. I went back to de Union army, 
en was boy te a officer. I made money, en 
arfter de war I settled right here, en worked 
shares, en made money all de time, en all de 
time I was hopin’ sumpin’ would turn out to 
cl’ar me, or I could cl’ar rayself by doin’ so 
well. But de better I dun, de more father 
despised me. Dat’s him,” he said, with a cer- 
tain tender pride in his father’s unshaken in- 
tegrity. ‘‘ Mos’ men woulder ben proud uv 
dee son bein’ de leadin’ cullud man in de 
county, but he thought I warn’t ones’. I hed 
bin a traitor once, en he b’lieved I was bein’ 
one all de time. I went to see him once, 
but he drove me away, en I went; I didn’t 
wan’ him to cuss me enny mo’. Es fur mistis, 
she got —— en poorer, en arfter a while 
lil Miss Paulina married one uv dem good- 
fur-nothin’ Bannisters, en he up en die, en 
den she die, leavin’ dat lil gal. I foun’ out 
dat daddy was supportin’ em, en meckin’ 
b’lieve he owed mistis rent. Dar warn’t no 
rent, cause de plantation was all mortgaged 
to de o’seer fore marster got kilt. Hits gwine 
to be sole nex’ week, en 4 wan’ buy it, en 
give hit back to her, en to lil Miss Paulina’s 
il gal arfter her; but she wouldn't take it; 
she'd rather starve. She ain't nuver tole no- 
bordy "bout de silver, nor hed me tuck up fur 
stealin’ it. She ain’t no more able to ‘fend 
fur herself en er baby, en den she wouldn't 
prosecute her ‘ yaller boy,’ en dat’s what she 
thinks I is. She won't ever get no changes 
in her head. But I is hard put about ’em,” 
he sighed—‘‘ her en Miss Paulina’s lil gal— 
fur father’s too ole to keep ’em, en when de 
house is solt dee will have to go to de pore- 
house fur all I ken see.” 

The girl comforted him with caresses. 
**You have had a hard time, father,” she 
said; ‘‘ but you have me, and you have edu- 
cated me, and made a lady of me”—she gave 
a little mocking laugh—‘‘if having good 
teachers and all the advantages can do it for 
one of us.” 

**Nor, nor, honey,” said Israel, with ten- 
der reproof, detecting the bitterness in the 
tone. ‘Ef the edecashun is goin’ to make 
you feel that way, it will be my hardes’ sor- 
rer that I give it to you. I karn’t explain it 
to you. I’m a smart man, but I’m tongue- 
tied when I try to talk proper. But dis I 
know. Ef 'twa’n’t fur dat wnjestice father 
dun me, I'd ’a’ bin a ignerent cullud boy all 
my life. But de sorrer tu’ned my min’, en 
here I is, whatever I am wurth. hardes’ 
thing you got to b’ar is God’s actin’ wnjest to 
you in givin’ you feelin's en hopes en ambi- 
tions like a white girl, en den makin’ you 
cull Well, it’s hai You'll be lonesome, 
but you’s one uv dem people who is got to 
be lonesome beca’se <ice leads de way. You 
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got to stay here, en live amungst our own 
people, en show ‘em what dec kin be. I 
wan’ you to be a example to all de res’, en so 
give ‘em hope. It’s lonesome,” he added, 
meditatively, and then he looked up at the 
stars. ‘They’s lonesome too, but by their 
light you en me has often foun’ our road.” 

eanwhile the moon had climbed half- 
way up the sky, and flooded the night with 
her soft effulgence. The father and daughter 
walked across the fields and began the ascent 
of the graveyard hill. The path was diffi- 
cult to find, and the flowering thorn-trees, 
white with spring blossoms, barred the way. 
We do not know by what unseen hands he 
was led to the spot he had shunned for 
twenty-five years, we only know that such 
pure and simple souls are close to the unseen 
world. 

The veyard had long ago been aban- 
doned, but there was little ditteulty in fixing 
the locality. 

‘It’s here, jest about here,” Israel said, 
when he had reached the familiar spot, 
‘*’*twixt de poplar-tree en de live-oak, three 
feet uv de sinkines’ grave uv de las’ six in 
de ole lot.” 

The girl walked to and fro measuring the 
distance. 

‘**Dat’s bad luck, honey,” said Israel, with 
a half-sad, half-playful smile, ‘‘ markin’ off 
your own grave; lemme mark off mine.” 

But Paulina gave a cry, she had struck 
something hard against the heel of her boot. 
** Father,” she said, trembling from head to 
foot, ‘‘ something tells me it is here.” 

**Don’t move,” he whispered, his sensitive 
intuition instantly comprehending the hope. 
**Don’t move your foot, because you might 
loseit. Ef it’s thar ’tain’t deep, en the boards 
is rotten by now.” 

He flung himself down, and with his knife 
and his passionate, quivering hands tore the 
sod from the sunken hole. 

There were moments when the hearts of 
two people stood still, another moment when 
the box was reached,and one of speechless 
joy when the lid yielded, and by the light of 
the April moon they saw the undisturbed 
treasure underneath. Israel seized his daugh- 
ter’s hand, and, like two wild creatures, they 
ran toward his father’s house. 


‘* Please, please, mammy, I ain’t sleepy,” 
pleaded the little girl. 

‘Nor, nor, you ain’t sleepy,” mocked 
Ephraim in his most sarcastic tone. ‘‘ You 
jest got creepin’ palsy, you is; you jest losin’ 
de use uv your lim’s, you is; you jest fallin’ 
furst fum one side, en den fum tuther; but 
you ain’t what J calls sleepy.” 

“Your unk Epharim jest runnin’ you, 
honey,” said Milly. ‘Doan you min’ him, 
but git up now, en stan’ up straight, en let 
mammy hear you say your Seriptur’, en den I 
gwine kar you to de hous’.” 

The little girl rose obediently, and stood 
before the woman’s knee. Ephraim, as was 
his custom, moved ostentatiously from the 
hearth to the remotest corner of the little 
room. When his only son whom he had 
seen deceived him, he ceased to believe in an 
unseen and mysterious Father; but the clear 
notes of the little girl’s shrill treble reached 
him from afar, She was repeating the les- 
son for the day: 

*** And Simeon blessed them, and said unto 
Mary his mother, Behold this child is set 
for the fall and rising again of many in Is- 


‘*Hish dat listenin’ to dat tale,” he called 
out to his wife, angrily. ‘‘ Mun would think 
you’d warn hear ennything ruthurn dat tale, 
you a chileless ooman.” 

Milly smoothed her apron, and then spoke, 
in her quiet, caressing voice: ‘‘I nuver helt 
myse’f es nor chileless ooman, Epharim,” she 
said. ‘‘I got a son jest de same lac dis here 
one got. Goon, honey, en speak your Scrip- 
tur’.” 

*** And for a sign which shall be spoken 
against; (yea a sword shall pierce through 
thy own soul also;) that the thoughts of many 
hearts may be revealed.’” 

The little girl stopped, for there was the 
sound of hurried footsteps without. The 
door was burst open. Israel entered, his 
daughter held tight by the hand. They were 
both speechless with their race. 

The old man tottered forward. ‘‘ Doan 
you dar’—” he ~~ 


But Milly had c asped her son in her arms. 
** Welcome home, Isrul!” she cried. ‘‘ Wel- 
come home!” 


And the man knew that in that pierced 
-— he was loved even before he was justi- 
fi 


“T’s found de buried silver, daddy,” he 
said, as people doin any great crisis. ‘‘’T was 
all a mistake "bout me tellin’ de Yankees. 
It’s whar we hide it on de graveyard hill.” 


Neither Israel nor Ephraim would hear of 
waiting till morning to recover the treasure, 
and so they all set out—the little girl, the two 
women, and the father and son—in the white 
moonlight and beneath the blossoming thorn- 
trees that marked the way, 

“Huccum I cum to mak’ dar ar errer uv 
jegement,” said Ephraim many times as the 
journeyed up the hill,“Idun’no’. *Twasde 
fust errer uv jegement I kin rickerleck I ever 
mak’. I’s got my sins, Gord knows, but he’s 
onlies’ one es does know, en he ain't let no- 
bordy else fine em out. I seed de hole in 
de groun’, en I mecked up my min’ den en 
dar what hed happened. Well, it mus’ tech 

(Continued on page 217, Supplement.) 
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f Locked up in ber 
And 


So I 


NTIE JANE has got a story, written in a di'ry book, 
aratogy. Yesterday I found a hook 
hangin’ on it. She was driving out with dad, 
und read the story, and it’s awful, awful sad! 


A key 


went 


ve me that big marble, Jim, I'll tell you what I 

read 
Sut you mustn't talk about it, on’y when we go to bed. 
Cross your thumbs and say you'll never tell Bill Marks, 
or Ted, or 
suntie heard about it, why, you know what Dad 


Sue 


Well, she’d uster go a-courtin’, just like me and Polly 
Rand 

Her folks lived in Pennsylvany; he'd a farm in Maryland. 

There was mile between 'em—them two States 
near disagreed, 

Cos ole Peunzy thought as Mar’land was a-goin’ to secede 


scarce a 


Dave he was so big and noble (prettier than you and J), 
‘Cos she says so in the story, and she wouldn't write a lie. 
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AUNTIE’S DIARY.—By Tuomas Frost. 


And he'd uster come and see 
day nights, 

And they'd sit in grandpa’s arbor, whisperin’ in the soft 
moonlight. 


her Saturday and We'nes- 


There’s a page that’s awful scribble—bet she wrote it 
very fast— 

And the on’y thing that’s plain is, ‘‘ Dear ole Dave's per- 
posed at last!” 

Then there comes a lot of crosses—meanin’ kisses—fifty odd, 


With a copy of a letter that I guess she sent to God, 


Askin’ Him to keep a-watchin’, just to see he don’t go 
wrong— 

‘Cos us men folks can’t be faithful to a sweetheart very 
long— 

Tellin’ God she wouldn't swop him if the wide world she 
could search 

Oh, it starts out like a circus, but it ends up like a church! 


Well, one day some Marylanders backs their ears and 
wants to bite, 
And at Baltimore they killed some Fed’rals goin’ to the fight. 
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Dave was just a-huggin’ auntie when they heard 
jus cheers 

nl , 

From some Mar’land cliaps as come out plump for South 
ron volunteers. 


tremen- 


“ Dave,” says auntie, ‘if you love me, and they’s goin’ to 
be a muss, : 

Course you won't fight in the wrong, dear, but will stay 
and fight with us.” 

Dave he turns as white as Chris’mas, for just then a dis- 
tant band 

Plays so awful soft and pretty, ‘‘ Maryland, my Maryland!” 


Then he kissed her, oh, so offen, and he 
good-by ; 

But she says she was too proud to let him see her go 
and cry. 

But they’s somethin’ on the pages— 
a-gettin’ sore! . 
Hey! now you just stop that blubbin’; what are you 

a-cryin’ for? 


cried and said 


Jim, my throat’s 
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MRS. CHARLES HENROTIN, OF CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


So next day he jiined the rebels—went to fight just as 
he thought; 

And our auntie stopped a-prayin’—didn't say ‘em as 
she'd ought. 

Guess she reckoned God might fancy, if for Dave she 
went and prayed, 

That she wanted Him to look out for the rest of the 
brigade. 


One hot day the Southron army crossed the border line 
so grand; 

Forty million trumpets playin’ ‘‘ Maryland, my Maryland!” 

And a sojer told poor auntie, Daye had fallen in the 


ght, 
And had sent her this last message, ‘‘ True to what he 
thought the right!” 


Then she started in a-prayin’, just as if she’d never stop— 

Prayed right down the hull Church Service, then went 
back ‘gin to the top. 

And she actiwally prayed for blessin’s on each Southron 


gun. : i 
But the long delay was fatal, for the North went in and 
won 


P’Paps he'd made a decent uncle, Jim, for such as you 
and me; 

But I can’t feel quite as sorry as I s’pose I'd oughter be. 

And about them prayers of auntie’s—I keep thinkin’ more 
and more : 

That it’s lucky for the Union she didn’t pray before! 


SOME MEMBERS OF THE BOARD OF LADY 
MANAGERS OF THE WORLD'S FAIR. 


DEPARTMENT of the Columbian Exposition which 
A promises to be of great interest to a large number 
of people is the World's Congress Auxiliary. It is pro- 
posed by this organization to give leaders in various lines of 
effort an opportunity to address great audiences during the 
fair upon those subjects which have engaged their-especial 
attention. Although Mrs. Potter Palmer is the president of 
the women’s branch of this organization as well.as of the 
Board of Lady Managers, she relegates the labor, authority, 
and responsibility of her office to the vice-president, Mrs. 
Charles Henrotin. Mrs. Henrotin has for years been prom- 





MRS. FRANCES WELLES SHEPARD, OF CHICAGO, 
ILLINOIS. 


inent in social, philanthropic, and club circles in Chicago. 
She is a native of New Haven, Connecticut, but was educa- 
ted abroad, where she spent not only her girlhood, but her 
young-womanhood. Before her return to America she mar- 


ried Mr. Charles Henrotin, who is prominently connected 
with commercial interests in Chicago. 

Mrs. Henrotin is a student of social and educational 
questions, and while holding advanced views on most sub- 
jects, is ever and always the refined gentlewoman. She is 

y no means a visionist, still she is one to whom the motto 
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of the Congress Auxiliary, ‘‘ Not things, but men; not mat- 
ter, but mind,” would naturally especially appeal. While 
thoroughly matter-of-fact, she is yet expressly interested in 
theories, providing i are founded on reliable data, and 
are looking to practical results. She has always been par- 
ticularly interested in educational matters, both technically 
and in a general way, and because of the prospective results 
in this direction of her present work, she is prosecuting it 
with the most determians. industry and enthusiasm. 
Mrs. Mary Kavanaugh Eagle, wife of Governor James P. 
le, of Arkansas, enjoys the distinction of being consid- 
the best parliamentarian of the Board of Lady Man. 
Mrs. le is her husband's interested companion in 
all his undertakings, and it was when Governor le was 
Speaker of the Arkansas House of Representatives in 1885 
that she thoroughly familiarized herself with parliamentary 
usage. In his work as a cotton-planter, in his interests for 
the upbuilding of the Baptist denomination, of which he is 
a prominent member in Arkansas, and in the different polit- 
ical canvasses in which he has engaged, Mrs. Eagle has been 
her husband's devoted, enthusiastic, and able coworker. In- 
deed, the perfect companionship that exists between Mr. and 
Mrs. Eagle is exceptional.’ Mrs. Eagle is a native of Ken- 
tucky, and her father, William K. Oldham, was a wealthy 
stock farmer. She enjoyed the best possible educational 
advan , and her naturally fine mind has been thoroughly 
cultured, For years Mrs. le has been a leader in the 
work of women in the Baptist denomination in Arkansas. 
For.eight years she has been president of the Women’s Cen- 
tral Committee on Missions, and is also president of the 
Women’s Mission of ‘hat State. 
Not only is Mrs. Frances Welles Shepard a member of the 
Board of Lady Managers, but she is also the ex-officio mem- 


ber of the State Board of eight women who have charge and 
direction of the exhibitors of work of the women of Illinois. 
Mrs. Shepard is the wife of Judge Henry Shepard, of Chica- 
go, and until recently has devoted herself to her home and 
socia) duties. She has, however, given much time to the 
careful study of history, and there are few persons who are 
Mrs. Shepard 


her equals in this department of knowledge. 
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MRS. SUSAN RILEY ASHLEY, OF DENVER, COLORADO. 


is a native of Geneva, New York, and is the daughter of the 


late Charles B. Stuart, who was at different times State En- . 


gineer and Engineer-in-chief of the United States navy. Dur- 
ing the war of the rebellion he was commander of the Fif- 
tieth New York Engineer Regiment. Her grandfather was 
General Henry Welles, of Pennsylvania, and she is a lineal 
descendant of Thomas Welles, first Treasurer of Connecticut 
under the Constitution of 1639, and colonial Governor in 
1655 and 1658. She is also able to claim other distinguished 
men of colonial times as her ancestors. However, better 
than the fact of who Mrs. Shepard is, is what she is. Ge- 
nial, kindly, enthusiastic, warmly a friend, and fearless in 
the expression and maintenance of her convictions, she is 
one of the most sincere, admirable, amiable, and lovable 
women connected with the World’s Fair. 

One of the finest linguists of the Board of Lady Managers 
is Mrs. Susan Riley Ashley, of Colorado. So thorough is 
Mrs. Ashley’s knowledge of German that she has for some 
years been president of a leading German literary society of 
Denver. Mrs. Ashley has also been for several years presi- 
dent of the Denver Fortnightly, the foremost club of women 
in that city. She brings to her work as a member of the 
board a thorough knowledge of the World’s Fair held in 
Vienna in 1873, and, also of the Universal Exposition of 
1889. Her ability to speak French and German with per- 
fect ease enabled her to possess herself of information while 
at those expositions which would otherwise have been im- 
possible. Mrs. Ashley went to Denver with her husband 
when it was only a village of 2000 inhabitants, and from 
that time until the present has been actively identified with 
the philanthropic, social, and literary life of the city. She 
is also thoroughly conversant with the conditions and re- 
sources of the State. That her appointment as a member of 
the Board of Lady Managers has been appreciated in her 
State is evidenced by the fact that she has been made a 
member of the State World's Fair Board and superintendent 
of the Woman's Department for the State. 

Mrs. Rosine Ryan, of Texas, is a typical Southern woman 
—brilliant, resourceful, and womanly. She belongs to one 
of the oldest and most highly regarded families in the State, 
and her work in connection with raising funds for the main- 
tenance of the Confederate Home located there has made 
her well known through the State of magnificent distances. 
As, on account of a provision of the Constitution, there could 
be no appropriation by the Legislature of Texas for the ex- 
position, it was necessary to raise the needed amount by in- 
dividual subscription. The success of this work so far has 
been due largely to Mrs. Ryan’s wise, enthusiastic, and per- 
sistent effort. The fact that she is socially a favorite, and 
that her friends rally with one accord in all parts of the 
State to her standard, has enabled her to carry this work 
forward with comparative ease. 
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MRS. MARY KAVANAUGH EAGLE, OF LITTLE ROCK, 
ARKANSAS. 
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YOUTH AND AGE. 
“Oa age and youth 
Cannot live together,” 
says the world’s greatest poet, and none of us dare dissent 
from his verdict. Crabbed age is most unlovely; wrinkles 
which have been furrowed more deeply by frowns and un- 
genial looks, a mouth which opens only to emit fretful or 
sarcastic utterances, and eyes-which snap with temper in 
stead of beaming with the bright thoughts gathered by 
long intercourse with the better side of human nature—these 
things can please no one, not even the most patient and 
forbearing; and youth, with its longing for all that is fair 
and sweet, cannot be expected to dwell in peace with such 
old age as this. But is there not something to be said on 
the other side as well? Is there not sometimes a crudeness 
of youth, a tartness, as of unripened fruit, which is distaste- 
ful to the experience, the mellow sweetness, of an old age 
that is not crabbed? There is an intolerance which belongs 
to young minds, sometimes in a far greater degree than can 
be found among those who have weathered the storms of 
life, and summered and wintered with all sorts and condi- 
tions of men. There is also a promptness of decision which 
by no means holds the scales with even hand, and very 
strong opinions on all subjects— 
“ Nothin’, from Adam's fall to Huldy’s bonnet, 
Thet they aren’t full-cocked with their jedgment on it.” 

All these things are often found in the green-wood, and 
gentle old age bears with them and humors them in much 
the same helpful mood with which youthful physical ail- 
ments are treated. Measles and whooping-cough are part 
of the routine of childish life, and wise parents wish. to 
have their offspring pass early through these necessary ills; 
thus, later on, they regard youthfu: ‘‘ bumptiousness” as 
one of the inevitable phases of development, and assist the 
growing and unfolding of the moral nature with the equiv- 
alent of coral and bells with which the teething period is 
beguiled. 

here is a mood, unfortunately not passive, wherein the 
young regard the aged as worn out, and scruple not to ex- 
press surprise that these ashes should still emit sparks, 
these very ancient relics should continue to take interest in 
the world of today. They think that it is so hard for youn 
people to be ill, so cruel for them to endure privations o 
any kind, but calmly regard the sufferings of older men and 
women as comparatively trifling; as though life, with its 
cares and crosses, toughened soul and body, and made them 
stronger. It is often unconscious selfishness which inspires 
such thoughts, but it hurts, notwithstanding, and old folks 
shrink from the careless words, the harsh thoughtlessness, 
of the rising generation. 

The French say, 

“Si jeunesse savait, si vieillesse pouvait,” 
which may be roughly rendered, 
“If youth but knew, if age could do.” 





MRS. ROSINE RYAN, OF TEXAS. 


The young shoulders, so strong to bear and carry, have no 
sage head above them to direct and utilize their force, and 
when silver threads crown the brow grown nobler and wiser, 
‘*the strength of the bearers of burdens is decayed.” How 
beautiful, and yet how rare, to see the mutual interchange— 
the young and vigorous gladly accepting the wise guidance 
of their elders! 

The splendid freshness of youth, its daring ignorance and 
apparently inexhaustible powers, excite admiration, and of.- 
ten, with a wistful regret, older people look at the bright 
unshadowed faces, and think of their own past, with its van- 
ished opportunities, its shattered dreams. 
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Sometimes, with a revulsion of feeling, 
they put themselves in the place of the gay 
creature, and exclaiming, 


“Our youth we can have but to-day; 
We may always find time to grow old,” 


they tolerate, nay, rather, they enjoy, seeing 
others dance through life, going every where, 
seeing everything, and burning their candle 
at both ends. The illumination is pretty, 
the young spendthrifts are happy, and real 
ities come soon enough. When the battle 
of life begins in earnest, these ardent souls 
will come bravely to the front, like the Duke | 
of. Wellington's ‘‘ dandies,” and do and dare | 
none the leas nobly for having had a butterfly | 
existence when all the world was May | 
Those who grow old gracefully never for- 
get how their hearts beat time to ‘‘ Life's 
Morning March,” and thus they retain a 
freshness and sympathy which attract and 
win all hearts. The key-note of this deli 
cious harmony of age is given in the reply | 
of a lady who was asked how long she in- | 
tended to kee p on wearing rose colored satin | 





ribbons in her cap ‘Just as long,” an- 
swered she, prettily, ‘‘as old apple trees have 
pink blossoms in spring-time To an 
“old age serene and br 
And lovely as a Lapland nig ht, 

full of the garnered sweetness of years, gra 
cious in manner, gentle in word and tone 
all that is lovable and sweet in the young 
turn with loyal devotion, and the best of | 
each nature is brought out in the friendship 
which levels all differences of years and | 


harmonizes every disparity | 

And now, returning to our quotation, we | 
still own its truth, but with the consoling 
commentary that were it not for the dis- | 
qualifying adjective, age and youth may 
can, must, and do live together, and live 
very happily too 





MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been need for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for the hildren while teething, with perfect 
success, It soothes the child, softens the gums, allaye 
all pain, cures wind colic, and Is the best remedy for 
diarrhea, Sold by droggists in every part of the 
world. Twenty-five cents a bottie. Ade.) 


” Brawerr’s ( 


druff, and 


‘MOOAINR allays irritation, removes dan- 
invigorates the action of the capillaries in 


the highest degree. Adv.) 
Coanent'’s Benzorm Cosmetic Soar Keeps the 
skin soft, white, and healthful. 2% centa.—{ Adv.) 


Buanert's Fiavonine evses rs are the best, the 
strongest, and most healthfal.—{Ade 
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GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
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from which the excess of 
oil has been removed, 


Is Absolutely Pure 
and itis Soluble. | 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has 
more than three times the strength of 
Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrowroot 
and is therefore far more 
costing less than one cent 
a cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, EASILY DIGESTED, and 
admirably adepted for invalids as well 
as for persons in health. 


or Sugar, 
economical, 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


‘W. BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS. 


Simpson, Crawford & Simpson, 


Importers and Retailers of Staple and Fancy 


DRY GOODS 
6th Ave., 19th to 20th St., N.Y. 


65 DEPARTMENTS, 
Cevering 50,000 Square Feet of Space, 
And presenting in their entirety 


An Aggregate of Attractions Unsurpassed 
Dry-Goods House 


America, 


by any Retail 


in 

Everything new and novel in Cloaks, Suits, 
Travelling Garments, Trimmed Millinery, 
Silks, Dress Goods, Lingerie, etc. 

Sole owners of the celebrated J UDIC 
CORSE T—the most Perfect Fitting Corset 
in the world, 

Mail orders promptly attended to, 
SIMPSON, CRAWFORD & SIMPSON, 


In models to suit all figures. 





6th Ave., 19th to 20th St., N. ¥. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 





ean 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream-of-tartar baking powder. 


Highest 


| of all in leavening strength.—Zatest U. S. Gove 
| ernment Food Report. 


BARBOUR’ s- 





ARISH FLAX THREADS 


In Every Variety. 


LADIES, Use the Best! 


WHETHER FOR 


| Button -sewing, Lace-making, Embroidery, 


OR OTHER FANOY WORK. 


Sold by all Respectable Dealers throughout 
the Country. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 
A Small 
Quantity of 


Liebig Company’s 
Extract of Beef 
Added to any Soup, 


Sauce, or Gravy gives 
Strength and Fine Flavor. 


Invaluable in Improved and Economic Cookery, 
Makes cheapest, purest, and best Beet Tea. 








No. iccaindiiali. 


TITUS COIFFURE. THE GREAT SUCCESS. 


Rarest shades, best quality, and largest stock of 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS 


A complete stock of Tortoise-Shell Goods. 
oll Broadway. 2Oth and Vist Sts. 






Complex n Preset 


VIOLA CREAM 


Removes Freckles, 
Liver-Moles, 

Sunburn and ‘Tan — Cc 
the skin to its original Treshness, pro- 
ducing a clear and healthy comple: : 
Superior to all face preparations & per- 
fectly harmless Rt all druggists or 
mailed for S@cents. Send for circular. ~ 


G.C. BITTNER & CO., TOLEDO, O. 


‘JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris Exposition, 1889. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 
18th Edition, postpaid for 2c. (or stamps). ks 


THE HUMAN HAIR, 
Why it Faille Off, Turns Pantene and the woe 
By Prof. HARLEY F. R. A. 8. 
A. P. Lone & Co., 1018 Arch aC *Philadan Pa. 
Every one should read this little Athenaum. 


EUROPEAN TOURS. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. SELECT PARTIES. 
Organized 1882, For “Itinerary,” address 
HOWARD 8 PAINE, AM., M.D., Albany, ! N.Y. 


AFP == ano Maral Fetter hes tsmio “cuneo 





















Gh. Bold caly by P. Hoon, $05 Bway, 3. Wate fe bouh of pee REE 


‘san Or THOMPSON'S | 





YE WATER 





CASH’S 
WOVEN NAMES AND INITIALS 


FOR MARKING LINEN. 





NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOK 
(Containing Woven Samples of Material) 
FREE BY POST. 





Appress 


J. & J. CASH, 92 Greene Street, New York. 


Mention Harper’s Bazar in your letter when you write. 





poet ARTSHORN 








A FINE ROSE Fit wes 


A FINE RUOE FL 
_Wm. 8. REED,» sal 10, eee a. 


GENTS WANTED—The work is ens lenses, 
and adapted to both young and old o ‘either eex. 


GEO. STINSON & CO., Box 1664, Portland, Maine. 

-ALDRY EMBLAZONED COATS OF ARMS, CRESTSEx 
GENEALOGICAL INFORMATION GIVEN. 

WRITE AWHITTEMORE, 78 MASSAV St. New Yorn. 











De Miel’s Health Bisewit, advertised in “ Harper's 
Magazine" for March, makes rich blood. 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. 


LATEST ISSUES: 





NO. 

718. A New Saint’s Tragedy. A Novel. By 
THOMAS A. PINKERTON. 50 cents, 

717. Ruling the Planets. A Novel. By MINA 


E. BuRTON. 50 cents. 
. The Baroness. A Novel. 
M. PEARD. 450 cents. 

. Mrs. Diaes’s Jewels. A Mid-Atlantic 
Romance. By W. CLARK RusseLi. II- 
lustrated. 50 cents. 

Cut with His own Diamond. A Novel. 
By PAuL CUSHING. 50 cents. 


By FRANCES 


713. Mr. East’s Experiences in Mr. Bel- 
lamy’s World. By Conrap WILBRANDT. 
Translated by Mary J. SAFFORD. 50 
cents. 

712. Evelyn’s Career. A Novel. By the 
Author of ‘‘ Dr. Edith Romney.” 60 
cents. 

711. Elsa. A Novel. By E. McQueen Gray. 
50 cents. 

710. Dumaresq’s Daughter. A Novel. By 
GRANT ALLEN. 50 cents. 

709. Miss Maxwell's Affections. A Novel. 


By RICHARD PRYCE 
. Judith Trachtenberg. A Novel. By 
Kart Emit Franzos. Translated by 
(Mrs.) L. P. and C. T. Lewis. 40cents. 
The Uncle of an Angel, and Other 
Stories. By THomas A. Janvier. II- 
lustrated. 50 cents. 
Iduna, and Other Stories. 
HIBBARD. 50 cents. 
Romain Kalbris. A Novel. By Hecror 
MALoT. Translated by Mary J. Ser- 
RANO. 50 cents. 
A Group of Noble Dames. 
Harpy. With Illustrations. 
Donald Ross of Heimra. A Novel. By 
WILLIAM BLACK. 50 cents. 
St. Katherine’s by the Tower. A Novel. 
By WALTER Besant. Illustrated. 60 cts. 
My Danish Sweetheart. A Novel. By 
W. CLARK RusseLL. Illustrated. 60 cts. 
An Old Maid’s Love. A Dutch Tale told 
in English, By MAARTEN MAARTENS. 
45 cents. 
699. April Hopes. A Novel. 
ELLS. 75 cents. 


50 cents. 


707. 


706. By Georce A. 


795. 


704. By THOMAS 


75 cents. 
793. 
702. 
701. 


700. 


By W. D. How- 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 


ES yay meal ‘or sale by all booksellera, or will 
raf the Unit 
port the ited States, Conad 


, or Mexico, 








Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 


ROTUERS, postage prepaid, to any 
on receipt 








SPRING 


MODELS, 





Tailor-Made Gowns, $85. 
Coats, $55. 


210 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK; 
1108 F STREET, WASHINGTON, D. C. D. ¢. 


Copiinlle Ao Co 


LACES, 


New and Choice 
Point Alencon, Gaze and Applique, 
Duchesse Point and Applique 
BRIDAL VEILS. 
POINT DE GENE LOOM LACES, 
In Black, White, and Beige. 

Real Thread-Lace Veils and Vetlings, Paris 
Styles of Ladies’ Lace Neckwear. 
EMBROIDERIES. 
Embroidered Flouncings and Edgings. 
Hemstitched, Embroidered, and Lawn Handkerchiefs. 


Proadevay KR 1906 bt. 


Upholstery 
Fabrics. 


We offer this season: 
New Designs and Colorings in Armures 
for Wall and Window Hangings. 
Large Lines of Muslin and Lace Curtains 
for Summer use. 
Complete assortment of Soft Drapery Silks 
in the latest high art shades. 
nsive Stuffs in great variety for 
urniture Coverings. 
Samples, Drawings, and Estimates on ap- 
plication. 
Mail orders receive prompt and careful 
attention. 


W. & J. Sloane, 


_Broadway, 18th and 19th Sts.,New York. 


Styles, 





Spring of ’92. 


Inex 





at the wats, Repairs broken ones jn five minutes without new sta 
or bones. Protects 


Cireu oe — 


Wholesale Denes: 008 ond 100 Greene St., N.Y. 





THE CELEBRATED 


J.B.D. 
Black Linen-Back Velvet Ribbons, 


FOR DRESS TRIMMINGS, 
IS THE BEST MADE. 











The Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium 


For the cure of Cancer in all its forms, without the 
use of the knife. Book with complete information 
mailed free, Dr. W. E. Brown & Son, N. Adame, Mace. 


THOMPSON'S EYE WATER 

















MARCH 12, 1892. 


‘VAN HOUTEN’S 
Cocoa 


Best & Goes Parthest,” 








“TI said to Mrs. 
Harris, Mrs. 
Harris says J, 
Try Van Hov- 
TEN’s Cocoa.” 











Perfectly Pure. 


— caches line 
me fu Tea Cale 


a santa 
Better wbAp dy 
hf Aes 








2% cents to eith- 


hb for 
“railed “Saloon She ge 

















Dresses 


Spring. 


We have now on sale the best line of hand- 
some dresses ever shown by us, in all sizes, 
from two years up to Misses of eighteen, also 
schoo! dresses at moderate prices—all exclusive 
styles from our own workrooms. 

We especially invite those who think there is 
economy, or any other advantage in buying 
materials and having their Children’s dresses 
made at home, to inspect these goods and 
prices. 

If you desire anything for Boys, Girls or Babies—write, 
giving full particulars, and we will send illustrations ang 


descriptions of the latest styles suitable for purpose 
stated. 


60-62 West 23d St., N. Y, 





STORIES 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRARY 


BY THE REV. 


James M. Ludlow, D.D. 


That Angelic Woman. 


16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 oo. 

(Fust Published.) 

In this story the contrast between the wom- 
an perfect only in physical beauty and the 
woman endowed with noble moral and intel- 
lectual faculties is most happily drawn, and is 
the leading motive. 


A King of Tyre. 

A Tale of the Times of Ezra and 

Nehemiah. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 

$1 00. 

The ideal book for Sunday-school libraries. 
—Dr. H. M. Fiep, in the Avangelist, N.Y. 
The Captain of the Janizaries. 

A Tale of the Times of Scanderbeg 

and the Fall of Constantinople. 

16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 


Strong in its central historical character, 
abounding in incident, rapid and stirring in 
action, animated and often brilliant in style.— 
Christian Union, N.Y. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 

CW” The above works are for sale by all booksellers. 
Harper's New Catalogue will be sent by mail on receipt 
oY ten cents, 








HARPER'S BAZAR, 


APPLETON’S 
Patented Specialties. 


Sold by leading dealers 
or sent to any ad- 
dress on re- 
ceipt of 
price. 
















‘Fzall*s Bazar 


Is now a recognized necessity in every eee. 
One form is sufficient for an entire family. 
making i is obviated. 
Where there is but one lady in the family the Form is especially appreciated ; but in a family 
of —_— daughters its practicable features are used to advantage. It can be adjusted to suit all. 
oPeae is sent complete to any address for $6.50, but you can buy the skirt for $3.50, 
and Ber order bust another time. The skirt with wood standard, to which bust cannot be added, 
costs $3.00. 


wp olen. The “EYES” have it. 


An unseen eye that holds a hook when you want it to, and prevents 
gaping, is perfection. 


APPLETON’S INVISIBLE HOOK AND EYE. 


Sample gross either No. 3 or 4, Japanned or Silvered, sent postpaid, 60 cents, 


Horm 


With its use nearly all the annoyance of dress- 


Kempehali Pat., Jan, $, 1809. 
Zs 





Warranted not to cut through or rust. 
Don’t be put off with a substitute. Insist upon the 
PERFECTION. 
Gutta-percha covered, triple silecia tip. 





Patented May 19, 1891. Price, $1.25. 


You have often expresseda wish for something on 
which to press sleeves, curved waist seams, and cuffs. 
Here it is. Send for it. 







This label is on the best BIAS 
Now on the counters of all 
no substitute. It has none, 


Hall’s Bazar Collar Foundations, 


Or Pressed Linings, Cut from Butterick Patterns of Fashions now Illustrated in Butterick Pub- 
lications. These Foundations are made of Buckram (black and white), pressed into the correct 
shape, and securely held by wire around the edges. Dressmakers know their value and appreciate 


eyayre 


AS NELVETEEN BINDING 
the leading retailers. Accept 


No, 2% 
Henry Il. = 
Medici Bolero. 
Geno Genate, Cape-Cotiar, 
Bold by dry goods houses or 
sent on receipt of price. 
& Setpeery, to cents. 
No. 1, 25 cts. 
£ No. 2. 30 cts. 
&S No. 1. No. 2. Wo. 1. No. 3, 40 cts. 
No. 2. No. 1. Either Style. 
Henry Il. 124, rc 2, 1a Anne of Leicester. Tudor. Mephisto. Shak sperc. 
Care-Coutan. fi, a Austria. PATENT APPLIED POR. 
** Home Deeneliiie,” containing practical hints on dressmaking, price 25 cents, will be 


sent to any address on receipt of 10 cents postage. Illustrated Catalogue, showing a number of 
new useful articles in the sewing-room, sent free on application, Send postal for it. 


fees Basar Form -(e., sess 
OBESITY soo... 


Reduced by correct meanr.—Safe, p Rengnent. 
Debility and Short Breatha 2 ipestady, © Years 
of Foreign Study. For full criledans address 
Dr. Edith Berdan, 113 E!lison St., Paterson,N.d, 








Sold by druggists or sent by mail, 
0c. E. T. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 


NEW PRICES! 
Ypsilanti Underwear. 


N. B.— Our revised price-list for Spring is now 
ready, and will be sent, on postal request, to any 
address. 


HAY & TODD M’F’C CO., 
Ypsilanti, | Michigan. 


re! Leon OL 


pronounce it 
Is unquestionably 


‘es Perfection of Olive Oil.” Pure Olive Oil. 
2 Established 1836. S. RAE & CU. - me ° 
BLACK DRESS 












The First Analysts 
in the World 











Lacuorn, ITALY. =. 

















FABRICS FOR SPRING AND SUMMER. 
PRIEST UE Y’s 
Bedford Corda, Crépons, Camel’s-Hair Cloths, Cheviots, Henriettas, Serges, Clairette, Crystallette, Tamise, 
Carmelite, Monseeline, Challies, Nun’s- tomy etc. Satisfactory Wear Guaranteed. 

Look on the under side of the selvedge for the name, B. Priestley & Co., in gilt letters. Without this stamp 
they are not uine. You can obtain the Priestley Dress Goods in all the new and tonable weaves. 
e sale b +4 1 dealers tavenghout the United States, and in New York City by 
Lord & Taylor, Stern Brow, Hh eill & Co., B. Altman & Co., Jam es MeCreery & C , and others, 
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SILKS. 


Never have we seen so great 
interest manifested in these 
fabrics by the most compe- 
tent judges of Fashion. 

he Types and Styles for 
the Season are not only 
beautiful in themselves, but 
they are specially adapted 
to the uses demanded of 
them. 

PP vay always a guar- 

tee of richness and ele- 
sake are shown in a mul- 
gance a of styles; 

In ‘Taffetas Glaces and 
Taffetas Rayes, the effects 
are pretty and simple ; 

The IHluminated Styles on 
changeable I'wills are such 
as to meet with general ap- 
proval; 

In the Damas patterns, 
neatness and elegance pre- 
vail; 

Oriental Silks are in pro- 
fuse variety and very at- 
tractive. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Broadway and Ii1ith St., 
New York. 


\he Boutillier Bros. 
14th Street, N. Y. 


India Silks. 
22-inch Figurep Inpra Sirxs, new 


designs, light, medium, and dark, 
worth 50c., 


33c. 


24-inch Fievrep Inpra Srxxs, latest 
Paris designs, just arrived, worth 


$1.00, 
69c. 


Dress Goods. 


All-wool Cueviors, in all shades of 
plain and a great variety of fan- 
cies, manufactured to sell at 49c., 


29c. 


Extra quality Curviors, CoEvErons, 
striped and checked suitings, made 
of superior Australian wool, worth 


” 38c. 


All mail matter should bear our street address, 


Le Boutillier Bros., 14th St., N.Y. 








Ladies’ Hemstitched 
Handk’rch’fs, $1.80per doz. 
Ladies’ Hemstitched, 
$2.40 per doz, 
1.50 per doz. 


ent’s Hemstitched, “ad fine, 
On receipt 


of money order 
z. lots will be 


wer part of 
the U.S. 


Remit for samples and see if you can match value: 
n any city this side of the Atlantic Ocean. 


Handkerchiefs. 


WELLINGTON & CO. 


1004 Chonan St,, Puita., Pa. 
Mention this paper. 








Madame Porter’s 


Cough Balsam, 
Pleasant, Reliable, 
Effeetual. 
Successfully used for more 
than fifty years. Try it. 
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OVER THE TEACUPS. 
“THAT oplouUs MARIE HARLEY HAS LANDED JACK SMITHERS AT LAST.” 
Ye JACK TOLD ME OF HiS ENGAGEMENT LAST NIGHT 
“WHEN ARE THEY TO BE MARRIED? 
“On, NEVER. It’s ONLY A LENTEN ENGAGEMENT 
PENANCE IN SOME WAY 


JACK THOUGHT HE OUGHT TO DO 





MISTHER, BUD VWOULD YOU BLEASE GEEF ME A LieupT?” 


A SAVING DULNESS. 


"Ou dear Why do you give such a stupid entertainment as this, my dear?” said 








Mr. Smithers 
* Becanse, John,” said Mra Smithers, “ this is Lent, and anything else would hardly 
be right on ‘a 
* We are going to have a late spring this year,” «ald Mr. Hicks, anxious to stave off 
the eprir t eq atio 
Then Ile have to have another winter bor sald Mra Hicks. And then 
Mr. Hicks wished he had staid in the frying 
> 
What's the price of them opera-glasses 7” he asked as he entered the optician’s 
Twenty t dollars,” aaid the clerk 
We . I y rT Can't you knock off fifty per cent.?” 
—_— > 

Sus pairin *My family was always economical, and I am a living example.” 

li pathet imieed! How so? 

Sur I was bort stmas day, and my birthday and ¢ s'mas presents have 

alwaye combined 
—~» - 

** Mise Bullion ts very mer remarked Harlow as she passed them by. 

“T should aay so,” anawered Binghan A regular thermometer In the summer- 
time she was as pleasant to me as could be when I met her in the mountains, and 
now in the city she passes me by as though she were frozen. 

a: 


‘New York is raled by so few politicians,” said Marlow, of Philadelphia, “that I 
t e its name changed to Boss-tou 





THE FAIR GIRL SAILED PROUDLY FROM THE ROOM. 











VOLUME XXV., NO. 11. 








ETHKL. “THere Goes Miss SYKES WITH A MAN.” 
CHOLLY. “Is THAT REMARKABLE ?" 
ETHEL. ™ PERHAPS NOT; BUT AT HER AGE IT IS IMPORTANT.” 


| 
| 


Entuvsiastico Foremner (on hearing Paderewski). “ What style of gloves are worn at swell functions 
d = 


“Mon. Diew!. that. man is musician au bout des. thése days?’ 
z “ Well, that altogether depends. If you, want-to get 


ongles * 
Marren-or-ract Amenioan. “Then be must play like ~~ = supper-table I would advise you to wear box- 
g-gloves.” 


the vld scratch.” 





A MARCH DAY IN BOSTON 
MISS WILDWEST (of Chicago). ‘How vigorous FOR AN EAST WIND.” 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


THE BURIED SILVER. 
(Continued from page 211.) 
all on you, you chillen, en you Milly, dar 
ain't no puffeck pussin in dee jegement iu dis 
worl’.” 

Suddenly Israel halted in the narow path. 
“Father,” he said, ‘‘doan you mine bout de 
o’seer’s dog whar follered we-all dat night? 
I throwed stones at him thinkin’ he was fol- 
lerin’ us. Well, [know now. He was follerin’ 
de o'seer, whar waa follerin’ us.” 

‘En ‘twas de o’seer huntin’ fur de buried 
silver whose marks I fine!” ejaculated Eph- 
raim. “Gord! Gord! En me wid my jege- 
sent [” 

They carried the contents of the box in 
baskets to the house. 

‘**Yarl kin scuffle wid dem silver jugs en 
things, en de 1799 pote-wine, en de bag uv 
gole,” said Ephraim, when they were appor- 
tioning the contents of the box. ‘ But | ain't 
gwine to tres Marse Isaac Cole’s pictur’ to 
no chillen. - 1 gwine kar it on my back.” 

And so the little company went down the 
lonely hill—Israel leading the way, as has 
been granted to the martyrs from all genera- 
tions; the old negro, like Christian, bearin 
his burden; then the little girl, the centre o 
all their care, holding the faithful hand that 
had guarded all her steps; and last of all, 
that other maiden, who, if with the pictu- 
resque imagination of her race, since God had 
so willed it, felt a mystic thrill in the pier- 
cing of the thorns beneath the flowering 
branches that she put aside in the tortuous 
path, it is not for us to chide her for any lack 
of steadfast courage. And we cannot sa 
what lot is cruel till we learn to look at life 
with those “larger eyes” the poet attributed 
to the dead, but which belong especially to 
those whom fate has set up on a height to be 
a token and a sign to other pilgrims. 

“She's settin’ up. I know dat mistis 
sleeps monstrous little; I ain't skert uv wa- 
king’ her,” said Ephraim, as they neared the 
house. 

‘*Father,” said Israel, with his character- 
istie promptitude that had made him the 
most successful business man in the county, 
“T’ve settled what I will do. Dis here truck 
ain’t really wurth much—” 

But Ephraim laid a detaining hand on his 
son's arm. 

**Boy,” he said, instinctively going back 
to the time of his interrupted authority, 
“take ker what you say. Say all de blasphe- 
mous, ordacious, dar - devil thoughts what's 
in your dried goad head, but doan you 
nuver call dis silver, en dis 1799 pote-wine, 
en Marse Isaac Cole’s pictur’ truck.” 

Israel laughed—the rollicking, boyish laugh 
his daughter had never before heard. 

‘* Ef I does,” he said, gleefully, “ you is got 
me to chastise. But speakin’ business, uv 
cose I ain't gwine let her sell her silver en 
things, en dis bag is got only five hundred 
dollars in gole in it. De plantation is in de 
market, en I gwine buy it, en give it to mistis 
en lil Miss Paulina’s lil gal arfter her.” 

“You's got to kar two faces den,” chuckled 
Ephraim, returning to his ancient wisdom 
—*‘ you's got to kartwo faces, jis’ lac I allus 
hed to do ‘long er mistis, en like you got to do 
"long er mose wimmin-folks. You got to mak’ 
out dat ar five hundud dollars in gole kin 
buy dis $10,000 plantation, ‘case she’s mon 
strus proud, like all dem Wickumses she cum 
outen.” 

** I reckon she think me en all I got b'longs 
to her yit, jes lac she allus dun,” laughed Is- 
rael; but there was no bitterness, only the 
amusement of a free man, in his voice. 

Ephraim was right in his prognostications. 
The lady was not asleep. She was walking 
up and down the wide bare hall, looking 
anxiously now and then out of the windows. 

“Has anything happened to the child?” 
she asked at the sight of Ephraim and Milly, 
who first entered the door. Something had 
stirred the apathy of her life, the little un- 
noticed girl was missing,and the dawn of love 
broke with the dread of evil tidings. 

** Nor, ma'am; nor, madam,” called out Is- 
rael. ‘* We's all here, me en lil, Miss Pau- 
lina’s lil gal, en my lil gal, en Epharim, en 
Milly, en de silver en de goleen all de things 
we-all buried on de graveyard hill.” 
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LEAVES A DELICATE AND LASTING ODOR. 


cents in stamps and receive a cake 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


Healthy Exercise 
That’s what the work of washing clothes 


and cleaning house amounts to when it’s 










done with Pyle’s Pearline. Little 
orno rubbing; no drudgery; less 
annoyance; more comfort; 
\ \ morécleanliness; more econ- 
\\ omy; and a large saving of 
wear and tear onallsides. You'll find directions on back of pack- 
age, for easy washing. It will cost you five cents to try it. Every 
grocer has Pearline—nothing else gives satisfaction to the mill- 
ions of women who use and have been using PEARLINE for 


years—women who rely on their brains to save their backs. 
Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers are offering imitations which they 

Beware claim to be Pearline, or ‘‘ the same as Pearline.” IT’S FALSE—they are 
not, and besides are dangerous. 169 JAMES PYLB, New York, 
















A NOVELTY OF STERLING MERIT. 
Praised by all who have’ 


TRIED AND PROVED. 
; tasted it. Flavor very rich. 
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Ten Cents hy 
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for Vick’s FLORAL sent force with an order for any 
Gute, which gives full partic- p Ayal gg ly 


ulars of above, and over2,o00 favorite Flower and Vegetable Seeds, Plants,&c. 





Twenty-two 1892 Novelties. Any one not now a subscriber can have Vicx’s Maca- 
“ Brilliant” Poppy, 1S5e.§ zine 7 year free, whe orders $1.00 worth from us, 


6 Rare Chrysanthemums, Each 50c 
. before May rst, 


Set @2.50 
6 Choice Geraniums, Fach 2&c.; Set $3 oo ¢ p 
Dwarf Calliopsis “ Golden King,”’ - - 20¢. 
Ten Weeks Stock “ew Imperisi,””" ee. 4 

en Weeks “New Imperial.” - e 
fm Rag egy Poppy, - ee : AMES IC K S ONS 
G mPea*“Charmer,”- - - ~- ie. 
Sweet Corn ‘‘Golden Nugget.’ -~ = 3&e, 
XXX Potato “ American er,” Lib. 80e, 
New #-lb. Oat. Given for trial. 


Jonr'ainire Cumappaatiot Sree a Rochester, N. Y. 
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for Sc. stamps. Don’t order your ore seeing our 
money. We have all the new Begonias, Chrysanthemums, Geraniums, Roses, etc. 
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© Oe. serch Rare Collection of Flower Seed. °°: 337" 
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Marguerite Carnations. A magnificent in 
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2 Samuel Wilson. ted Gwe, Mechanicsville, Pa. 
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Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 
without 


The brated effectual English Cure 
inter: medicine. W. Epwarp & Sox, 
Vio Clarinets, FI ones Wholesale 
goss Rearinet neeles Fiyte Music, Fougera Son 30 North William > t., N. v 
Guitar Music, Cornet Mus’ Harmonicas, \ATEDDING Party, and Call Cards, Send for Samples. 
C. W. STORY, Mand ew aey Mh Boston, Mass. 8. D. Cmutns & Co., 188 Monroe Street, Chicago. 
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of Bells Soap. 


To cleanse the blood, skin, and 
eruption, impurity, and discase, whot rimple, 
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CUTICURA 





treatment disease, 
pt to scrofa, with pong gratifying and 


unfailing success. everyw . 
Porrsr Dave anp CHEmicat CorP., Boston. 
“ How to Cure Blood Humors” mailed free 
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how to cook 


a steak may be found in a little 
book we mail free on receipt of 
your address, or at same time for 
25c. (to pay postage and pack- 
ing) we'll send you a trial bottle 
of Keuka Grape Catsup, because 
we think a taste will convince you 
of its merits and make you a user 
of it. Being made from Grapes, it 
is very wholesome and delicious 
with all kinds of meats and game, 
croquettes, patties, fritters, etc. 


Keuka Grape and Fruit Co., 
19 North Water Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


A NEW BOOK OF HOUSE DESIGNS. 
Second Edition Published Feb. 15, 1892. 116 Pages, 8x11. 


Artistic Dwellings. 


Views, Floor Plans, and Estimates of Cost. 

56 designs for om are shown, ranging in cost 
from $650 to $10,000. Many cheap ones. More and 
better ideas on tasteful and economical building can be 
obtained from this book than from anything yet pub- 
lished. Sent, prepaid, for $1.00. 
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Prank P. Allen, Architect, Grand Rapids, Mich, 


Tickle aS 
The Earth 


With a Hoe, SOW FERRY’S SEEDS and 
nature will do the rest. 
Seeds largely determine the harvest—always 
nt the best—-FERRY’S. 


A book full of information about Gardens—now 
and eeu free to all who ask 


Ask to-day. 
D. M. FERRY 
& Co. 













P. O. Box 1234 
DETROIT, MICH. 

















Athenstaedt’s Compound Tincture of tron. 4 
A PALATABLE,AROMATIC ¢ 


IRON TONIC. 


¢ 
‘ 
4 
FOR ANEMIA AND CHLOROSIS. 
It has a very pleasant taste, the b) 
ink-like flavor pf iron being totally di . 
It causes no inconvenience of digestion, not 
even after continued use, but improves appe- 


“it is not fa the least injurious to the teeth. 
n e 
It will strengthen the system th the 
blood. Price, @1 per bottle. 
For SaLz BY Drvcewts EVERYWHERE. 


LEHN & FINK, Sole Agents, New York. 








~~ BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


EPPS Ss 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 





Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 


LABELLED 1-2 LB. TINS ONLY. 
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Fis. 8.—WORKING PATTERN FOR PULPIT-CLOTH, FIG. 2 Fe. 6.—WOR 
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FP. 6—WORKING PATTERN FOR STOLE, FIG, 4 Fie. 5.—WORKING PATTERN FOR STOLE. FIG. 4, 


KENSINGTON ROYAL SCHOOL OF ART NEEDLE-WORK.—({Szx Pace 220.) 
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Embroidery Designs from the Royal 
School of Art Needle-work. 


) double page, Supplement, 


W E devote this sheet entirely to ecclesi- 

astical embroidery, for which there is 
Royal School of 
work, which proves most attrac- 


a special department at the 
Art Neer lhe 
tive to all who are interested in the progress 
and development of this particular branch 
of crnamental embroidery 

In Fig. 1 we give a very handsome altar- 
cloth of green brocaded silk The lilies on 
frontal and superfrontal are solidly worked 
in shaded white filoselle within an outline of 
gold thread, the leaves and stems are shaded 
and the monogram in blended greens 
and golds appears like inuation of the 
stems with which it is entwined; the stamens 
and tendrils are all of gold thread, and the 


greens 


a cont 


prevailing colors of green, gold, and white 
are carried out in the fringe 

Fig. 2 is a sketch of a pulpit frontal of 
rich white corded silk, having a design cut 
out of gold-colored brocadine sewn down 
with gold cord rhe monogram is worked 
in satin stitch with gold-colored silk. The 


working pat in Fig. 3 


Fig. 4 is 


tern is given 
a handsome stole, 
corded silk; the design is outlined with gold 
and filled in with silks of various colors, 
which are repeated in the fringe with which 
the ends are finished off. In Figs. 5 and 6 
are given working patterns of the two sec 
tions of the design 

Figs. 7 and 8 are book-markers; the first, 
of red silk, has the cross simply worked in 
gold thread, raised by the insertion of a little 
cotton wool, and has gold fringe. The sec 
ond, of green silk, has a monogram in white 
and red, while the crown is raised-work in 
gold. The fringe is of red, white, and gold 
silk 

Figs. 9 and 10 are alms-bags, the former of 
dark red cloth, with a design in shades of 
gold-colored silks, and the latter, of white 
brocaded silk, with a pattern outlined 
gold thread, and solidly filled in with silk of 
various 

The combined prayer and hymn book, Fig. 
11 a specimen of a branch of art for 
which the Royal School of 
has of late famous 
are covered with white 
design is outlined entirely in gold thread; 
this outline is filled in with various shades 
of silk in satin stitch. The backs of the 
books are of vellum stamped with gold 
Fig. 12 is the working pattern. This is only 
one example of the many charmingly bound 
books which are here exhibited. They are 
of all sizes, and worked on all manner of ma 
terials, kid, vellum, ete., and there is also a 
large collection of books bound in vellum, 
the covers of which are illaminated in gold 
and colors. Decorating book-covers is com- 
ing rapidly into vogue, and promises to open 
a wide field for the exercise of taste and in- 
genuity in the art-worker While the deco- 
rative work is well within the of the 
amateur, the labor of binding is best left to 
technical hands and machinery 


shades 
18 
become 


The volumes 
silk, on which the 


scope 


A HEAVENLY RESOLVE. 
HAVE asked myself morning, noon, 
and night,” writes that wonderful wo- 

man, Elizabeth Fry, ‘‘ how best can I do my 

Master's will? 

This, her daily query from youth to age, 
was honored by the Master, with a power 
and skill of tender ministration for His low- 
ly ones, as beautiful as rare 
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both the method and results 
ONE ENJOYS when Syrup of Figs is taken ; 
it is pleasant and refreshing to the taste, and acts 
gently yet promptly on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels, 
cleanses the system effevtually, dispels colds, head 
aches and fevers, and cures habitual constipation. 
Syrup of Figs is the only remedy of its kind ever pro 
duced, pleasing to the taste and acceptable to the 
stomach, prompt in its action and truly beneficial in 
its effects. Prepared only from the most healthy and 
agreeable substances, its many excellent qualities 
commend it to all, and have made it the most popular 
remedy known. Syrup of Figs is for sale in 5@c. and 
S61 hotties by all leading druggists. Any reliable drug- 
gist who may not have it on band will procure it 
promptly for any one who wishes to try it. Do not ee 
cept any substitute. Manufactured only by the 
CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO., 
Sam Francisco, Louisville, New York. 


also of white 


Art Needle-work | 























As you value good looks be careful what soap you use on the hair 
and scalp. To preserve the lustre, beauty, and softness of your hair, 
never wash it with ordinary Soap, as that is too severe. Use lvory Soap 
always. Be especially careful about this. You will never be troubled 
with scurf or dandruff and the hair will become soft as silk with the 
use of Ivory Soap. 

CorvricnT 1891, BY Tus | PRrocrer & Gaware Co 


BEAUTIFY YOUR HOMES. 


For all decorative purposes use the celebrated 


STAR ENAMEL. 


Chairs, tables, baskets, frames, flower- 
pots, vases, etc., painted with this enamel 
ave a porcelain surface, and are as glossy 
and washable as majolica. 
Used throughout Rou by the nobility 
generally. 
The Star Enamel is put up in tin cans 
as shown in cut, and is sold for 25 cents 
per can any color. 
Card showing 24 different colors sent 
free by mail on application. 


JAPANESE GOLD PAINT 
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f [Grasreni RF 
le hs 


ready mixed, ranteed to be the most brilliant and 
durable Gold Paint, per bottle, 25c., put up in a polished 
x wooden box. Ask your storekeeper for it, and if he 


does not keep it, enclose soc.,and we will express, 
charges prepaid, one can of enamel] any color, and one 
box of Japanese Gold Paint, or, if you prefer, two cans 
Star Enamel or two boxes Japanese Gold Paint. 

These goods are not mailable, and, owing to ——- charges, we 
cannot prepay expressage on less than two packages. 


GERSTENDORFER BROTHERS, 
a7 Barclay Street, New York City. 























are always sold loaded ready for 
immediate use. They can be 
used for roll films or glass plates. 
The new 


Fe Daylight Kodak 


Registers exposures and locks automatically 
a new film is turned into place. 


$B50 » $2500 
THE EASTMAN COMPANY, 


Rocuester, N. Y. 





can be loaded in daylight. 
when 








Send for Circulars 





— Eau de Quinine. 


MAKES | A Hatr Dressing and Tonic. 


Sure Cure for Bad Breath, 
Sour Stomach, Headache, 
Dyspepsia, Heartburn, all 
Bilious and Gastric affections 


| A euperior preparation for preventing 
| the hair from falling out, resturing the 





natural color, and preventing its turning . het 

HAIR gray. Be sure ond aoe only the genuine. of the Stomach. W hitens 
Sola by all prominent draggists, or direct Teeth to perfection. Price 25 
‘ie — — repaid for $i. Prepared by | cents per box, by mail. 


Eg, ry Yhemist, 
| 504 North Clark St., Chicago, I)., U.S.A. 
Rhode’s Tooth Paste by matl for We. 


GROW. 
10 CEDAR 50 Moths abhor it. Wonderful dis- 
CHEST c. covery. Cedarine makes any 
trunk equal solid cedar-wood. Useful also for ward- 
robes, bureaus, packages,etc. Money for agents. Mailed | 
Sic. Hewnni-Linan Co., Chemists, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


PISO S¥Ah 


DITMAN’S PHARMACY, 
Broadway and Barclay Street, New York. 


A LADY. WANTED. 


ty © 
- a. a oe $15 weekly. Our Totter A 
end Grame. BSYLVYAN TOILET €0., Lice. ss 















Best CoucH MEDICINE. 
CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 
PLEASANT AND AGREEABLE TO 
THE TASTE CHILDREN TAKE 








SUPPLEMENT. 


2 Everything in Rubber Goods, 


BAILEY'S RUBBER 
' Complexion 
Brush. 












i 

14 is especially con- 

ry otrneted for poo He 

| the skin. It removes a 
roughness and dead cuti- 


ae bag | out the 
wrinkles, rendering the 
skin soft and pliant, and 
Re — with a healthy 
For physica) devel nded by the 
hig in the profession, for quprestng the circulation, 
exercising the muscles, and promoting a healthy action 
of the skin. 

The simplest form of massage is this: To rub the 
forehead sidewise and lengthwise with the brush every 
night and morning, especially dwelling on the tiny 
space between the eyebrows, where a “ pucker” uen- 
ally comes, and on each side of the mouth, where the 
lines so generally come. These are to be rubbed up- 
wards, and after a while the whole face will become 
even and soft This carefully followed night and 
morning will not fail to have its effect upon the 

meliest face 

For the bath it will be found a perfect luxury b 










both old and » The brush is all one piece, an 
as soft as silk ailed upon receipt of price, 50 
Cat- 


cents. For sale by all dealers in Toilet Gc 
Free, 


alogue mai 
C.J. BAILEY & C0. , 22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass, 
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oo Bond Street, conDON. 


iE. COUDRAY'S| 


| gOUQUE? | 
CHoIs! | 


PERFUME FOR THE HANDKERCHIEP 
DELICIOUS SCENT. — LATEST CREATION 
of B. COUDRAY in PARIS 


SOLD BY ALL PRINCIPA L peaseunns, 
XY PRUGGISTS AND © ii MISTS OF U. J 
a a ean 


THE CLIPPER 


Is the only prac- 
tical Household 
Knife and Scis- 























sors Grinder. 
Sent, express 
paid, to any part 
of the United 
States for $2.50, 
Send for Circular, 


MONTGOMERY & CO., 


Dealers in Mechanics’ Tools, 
105 Fulton Street, New York City. 











“WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” 





A Wonderful Medicine for 


plaints we must re- 


The Fy ay cause is 
found in the stomach and 
two or; aan right and all 

two to four Pills twice 

will remove the evil, 
ing sound and last: 


Of all drugalete. Price 2% cents a box. 
New York Depot, 365 Canal St. 61 


ine Phe TMiestreted sir. 

















30 2 Rood Magic Scale Co., 





